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10 mg “‘tar;* 0.8 mg nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report 


Mar'81. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking ls Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Whew! 
Northwestern 
Mutual is 
a tough act 

to follow! 


@\ £: 


Call 800-528-6050 today to find out 
why all IRAs are not created equal! 


As millions saw on Super Bowl XVI, Northwestern 
Mutual Life is now offering new Individual 


Retirement Annuities. And, that Northwestern 
IRAs are significantly different from others 

With some programs, your investment 
choices are limited. With others, you are 
required to make all the investment decisions 
yourself. But with Northwestern Mutual Life, 
you can take advantage of a range of invest- 
ment opportunities including stock, bond 
and money market funds 

Or, if you prefer, the Northwestern will 
make all these investment decisions for you 
channeling your funds into whichever areas 
of investment we determine should give 
you the best return 

Northwestern Mutual also offers a special 
Disability Rider that will continue to fund 
your IRA in the event you're disabled and 
lose your income. All in all, it adds up to 
a great opportunity to start your retirement 
plans—The Northwestern Mutual Life way! 

For more ¢ omplete intormation on 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s new Individual 


Retirement Annuities (including a prospectus 


which describes all charges and expenses), just 
fill out the coupon below and drop it in the mail 
Or, for your convenience, call toll-free 
800-528-6050. In Arizona: 800-352-0458 
In Alaska & Hawaii: 800-528-0470 
Read the material carefully before you 
invest or forward funds.) 


ee ee seen eee 


Yes, I'd like more information (including a prospectus) on = 
Northwestern Mutual Life’s Individual Retirement Annuities ° 
Send to . 
Northwestern Mutual Lite ° 
PO. Box 14035 . 
Milwaukee, WI 53214 = 


Nodr hwestern , 


The Quiet Company 


A tough act to follow 
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VOLKSWAGEN OF AMERICA, INC 


MAKE FINAL ASSEMBLY POINT COLOR CODE VEHICLE IDENTIFICATION NC 





VOLKSWAGEN WESTMORELAND P3P3MU IVWBBO17XCV000073 
YEAR MODEL MODEL NO METHOD OF TRANSPORTATION Ramee 
1982 RABBIT L 175241 ** TRUCKED ** | 
| 
SOLD TO 422/000 SHIP TO 422/991 
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2ESCRIPTION ita | Manutacturer’s Suggested 
| Reta’ Price 

2-DOOR HATCHBACK, L 6,615.00 * 
1.7 LITER, OVERHEAD CAM, TRANSVERSE-MOUNTED ENGINE STD. 
CIS FUEL INJECTION STD. 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE STD. 
THERMOSTATICALLY CONTROLLED, ENERGY SAVING ELECTRIC | 
RADIATOR FAN STD. | 
HIGH-EFFICIENCY CROSS-FLOW RADIATOR STD. 
FOUR-SPEED, FULLY SYNCHRONIZED MANUAL TRANSMISSION WITH 
PERMANENT OIL FILLING STD. 
UPSHIFT INDICATOR LIGHT STD. 
STEEL BELTED RADIAL TIRES (FIVE) P155/80 R 13 STD. 
FOUR-WHEEL INDEPENDENT SUSPENSION STD. 
RACK-AND-PINION STEERING STD. 
NEGATIVE STEERING ROLL RADIUS STD. 
POWER ASSISTED DUAL DIAGONAL DISC/DRUM BRAKE SYSTEM STD. 
UNITIZED BODY CONSTRUCTION STD. 
HATCHBACK REAR DECK LID WITH PNEUMATIC SPRING STD. 
PROTECTIVE BELT-LINE MOLDINGS STD. 
CHROME HUB CAPS STD. 
TWO-SPEED ELECTRIC WIPERS AND WASHER STD. 
ELECTRIC REAR WINDOW DEFOGGER/DEFROSTER STD. 
INERTIA CONTROLLED SEAT BELTS, FRONT STD. 
ENGINE HOOD RELEASE, INSIDE STD. 
RETRACTOR LAP BELTS, REAR STD. 
SELF-RESTORING ENERGY ABSORBING, HYDRAULIC BUMPER SYSTEM STD. 
RECLINING FRONT BUCKET SEATS STD. 
ARMRESTS, FRONT AND REAR STO. 
COLOR-COORDINATED WALL-TO-WALL CUT PILE CARPETING (12 07.) STD. 
FLOW-THROUGH VENTILATION WITH THREE-SPEED BLOWER STD. 
SIDE WINDOW DEFROSTER VENTS j STD. 
DAY/NIGHT REAR VIEW MIRROR | STD. 
CLOCK, TRIP ODOMETER, COOLANT TEMPERATURE GAUGE STD. 
REAR SEAT FOLD AND TUMBLE FOR ENLARGED TRUNK CAPACITY STD. 
TINTED GLASS | STD. 
FACTORY _UNDERCOATING | STD. 
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You won't read it oats weep. 


Much to our consternation, a lot — much more expensive cars. happens to be a Volkswagen. 
of people think Rabbits cost much The Rabbit also comes standard Sure, if you‘re so inclined, you 
more than they really do. with a gas-saving upshift light, not can indulge yourself with a long list 
Regrettable, albeit really quite found on any other car regardless _of luxury options that can run up the 
understandable. of price. Unless, of course, it just price of even a Rabbit. 


Especially when you stop to 
consider that the Rabbit comes 
standard with fuel injection, front- 
wheel drive, and dual diagonal 
brakes, features usually found on 


But the way we look at it, the 
basic Rabbit—reliable, economi- 
cal” transportation at a reasonable 

=) §=price—may be the greatest 


lA ie AN luxury of them all 


Nothing else is a Volkswagen. 4) 


“EPA estimated |30/ mpg, 42 t 4h way estimate . timeoted f mparison Mileage var th speed. trig ath, weathe 
T Transportation cal faxes « Jeoler delivery charges additionc 
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A Letter from the Publisher 


or the TIME staff members reporting this week’s cover story, 

the assignment proved not only stimulating but joyful. Their 
sources proved eager to talk about everything from prenatal ex- 
ercise programs to amniocentesis. As 
New York Correspondent Barbara 
Dolan discovered, “Almost anyone 
you ask knows two or three women 
over 30 who are having. or have re- 
cently had, a baby. One woman I 
spoke with had 22 pregnant friends.” 
Boston Correspondent Joelle At- 
tinger, 30, found a veritable chorus 
line of cooperative sources in the 
newsroom of Boston’s television sta- 
tion WCVB-TV, where eleven staff 
members, including Anchorwoman 
Natalie Jacobson, gave birth last year. 
“Their candor was striking,” says At- 
tinger. “Jacobson acknowledged the 
difficulties of balancing family and 
work and concluded that she’s ‘not cheating anyone.’ As one 
who hopes to follow her example, I found it very reassuring.” 

Los Angeles Correspondent Alessandra Stanley, who inter- 
viewed a dozen or so expectant actresses, found normally high- 
pressured and publicity-wise film stars surprisingly serene and 
open. “Jaclyn Smith is so into pregnancy and motherhood, I felt 
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Cover: A new baby 
bloom is here—the 
"50s baby boomers 
create a boomlet of 
their own. Actresses 
like Jaclyn Smith and 
other career women 
are clearing their 
agenda for pregnancy 
and setting their own 








Alessandra Stanley interviewing Jaclyn Smith 











THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


like I was talking to Melanie Wilkes in Gone With the Wind,” 
says Stanley. “And after almost every interview, the mother-to- 
be would turn to me and ask, ‘But when are you planning to 
have a baby?’ ” Chicago’s Bonnie Bell had a ready answer for 
that one: “I just did.” Bell, 36, gave birth to her first child last 
June. She confirms that “pregnancy and childbirth in our age 
group provide an instant camaraderie 
with other women.” The cover story 
was written by Associate Editor J. D. 
Reed, assisted by Reporter-Research- 
er Georgia Harbison 

Photography posed its own spe- 
cial problems. The flying stork-steed 
that appears on page 53, designed by 
Artist Mari Kaestle in foam rubber 
and feathers, was attached to an espe- 
cially sturdy metal stand so pregnant 
Model Lori Coen could perch in per- 
fect security. As for the cover image 
itself, after gallantly twirling and 
bouncing through two studio sessions, 
Jaclyn Smith warned Photographer 
Raul Vega—facetiously, of course, 
“One more bounce and I’m going to go into labor right here.” 
As it was, there were enough bounces to produce an expressive 
portrait of an exuberant mother-to-be. 


QV vNegere 


Cover: Photograph by Raul Vega 


RAUL VEGA 
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Economic Forecast: 
TIME’s Board of 
Economists is worried 
about record federal 
deficits that are driv- 
ing up interest rates 
and shattering hopes 
for a strong recovery 
from the recession 
See ECONOMY & 
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Nation: Reagan goes 
on the road to defend 
his high-deficit bud- 
get, but his own party 
rebels in Congress 

> Slicing the fat out of < 
the Pentagon's shop- 
ping list. » The para- 
doxical life of Vice 
President George 
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World Essay Economy & Business Education Design Environment 


The U.S. and its 
Western allies finally 
speak with one voice 
on Poland, but the rift 
over sanctions still 
runs deep. » The Pol- 
ish archbishops return 
from the Vatican with 
renewed hope. » The 
debate grows over 
who is killing whom 
in El Salvador. 
> Tommy Manotoc 
returns. » Shootout in 
Tehran 
TIME (ISSN 0040-781X 
York, N.Y. 10020. J. Ric 
19 No, 8 © 1982 







nks Court, Chicago, I! 


ark registration in the United States 





El Salvador’s civil war 
recalls an earlier U.S 
involvement. But the 
Viet Nam analogy is 
really the Viet Nam 
fallacy 
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Cinema 

Five movies show vi- 
tality of German film 
industry. » Quest for 
Fire is a slow burn 

> Making Love 
doesn’t make it 
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d in the foreign 


A troubled U.S. air- 
line industry jets to- 
ward its worst year 
ever.» Recession and 
conservation force 
down oil prices 


70 

Theater 

On Broadway, a push- 
cart version of The 
World of Sholom Alei- 
chem. » Off-Broad- 
way, an arresting 
Torch Song Trilogy 


Reagan's new budget 
plan for reduced fed- 
eral aid to higher edu- 
cation stirs outraged 
cries from students 
and colleges. 


72 

Books 

Paul Theroux makes 
The Mosquito Coast a 
hilarious, tragic out- 

post of civilization 

> Clare Boothe Luce 
a woman of destiny 
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Italy's Giorgetto Giu- 
giaro mixes flair and 
function to prove that 
cars, Cameras and 
trash cans need not be 
dull 


82 

Sport 

When John Lucas 
said he had a cocaine 
problem, that was no 
surprise. But the 
N.B.A.’s understand- 
ing reaction was 


at Los Angeles. 


ed. TIME and the Red Border Des 
Send address changes to TIME, Time/Life Building, 5 


In Antarctica, a vast, 
icy world where men 
still must struggle to 
survive, the scramble 
is on to find oil and 
mineral wealth 
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F.D.R. Revisited 


To the Editors: 

Franklin Delano Roosevelt [Feb. 1] 
| was a part of my childhood. My father 
worked for the WPA, and my brother at a 
CCC camp. His name was spoken with es- 
teem in our household. That rich voice on 
the radio gave assurance and hope to my 
parents. I love FD.R. 

Genevieve McCoach 
Willow Grove, Pa. 





Your article on F.D.R.’s legacy trans- 
ported me back to a 1936 college class in 
political science. At one point in the pro- 
fessor’s discourse on Roosevelt's pro- 
grams I asked: “Who is going to pay?” His 
pince-nez popped off his nose, his face 
reddened, and his eyes sparked, as he ex- 
claimed, “You, you and your children and 
your grandchildren!” 

Betty L. Sells 
Tubac, Ariz. 





I voted for F.D.R. four times: in 1932, 
for change; in 1936, to complete the 
change; in 1940, because of impending 
war, and it was no time for change; and in 
1944, I was addicted. Finally, I kicked 
the Democratic habit. The country has 
managed to survive. 

Ashley Halsey 
Spotsylvania, Va. 


Unusual times* demand uncommon 
actions: Democrat Roosevelt in the °30s, 
Republican Reagan in the ’80s. 

Frank J. Gaziano 
Cape Elizabeth, Me. 


Your excellent review of Franklin 
Roosevelt failed to mention one fact: his 
neglect, if not abandonment, of European 
Jewry during World War II. Roosevelt's 
callous refusal to take appropriate actions 
to end the Nazi killing machine is now too 
clearly documented to be-dismissed in a 
period of reminiscence. I cannot share in 
a celebration of his legacy. 

Rabbi Joshua Berkowitz 
Stamford, Conn. 








Letters 





F.D.R.’s humane immigration policy 
allowed my German-Jewish grandfather 
and his family to escape the Nazi Holo- 


| caust. Roosevelt's portrait held a special 


place in my grandfather's home. 
Robert M. Juelich 
Greensboro, N.C. 


Those people who want the “shrine” 
to F.D.R. should pay for it themselves. 
The taxpayers are still spending money 
on his fumbles, and I do not wish to hand 
out more for yet another wasteful cause. 

Joy Hukill 
Tucson 


The only psychological revelation in 
Alice Neel’s painting of Roosevelt was 
that beneath the facade of charm was a 
shrewd politician with eyes as calculating 
and cold as a cigar-store Indian's. 

Phil Link 
Reidsville, N.C. 


I have finally decided on my alltime 
hero; Franklin Delano Roosevelt. What- 


ever his failures, they were all overshad- 


owed by his monumental deeds. 
Maria F. Oliveros 
Chicago 





Prose vs. Murder 


l applaud your Essay, “The Poetic Li- 
cense to Kill” [Feb. 1], but it should have 
more strongly condemned Norman Mail- 
er’s oracular pronouncement that “cul- 
ture is worth a little risk.” There are peo- 
ple who are blind to moral values—just as 
there are those who are oblivious to aes- 
thetic ones, but both originate from the 
idea that a human life is important be- 
cause it cannot be traded for anything. 

Leo Rauch 
Cincinnati 


It is doubtful that the parole board 
granted Jack Abbott his freedom strictly 
on the basis of his literary talent; presum- 
ably it also believed he would not pose any 
meaningful threat to society. Norman 
Mailer simply acted as an advocate, mar- 
shaling the facts and arguing them in fa- 
vor of Abbott’s release. 

Gary Pilcher 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Was it poetic license that enabled psy- 
chiatrists to save Ezra Pound, on a plea of 
insanity, from the firing squad? 

Ann C. Pfizenmaier 
Hingham, Mass. 


Shoot the Handgun 

The convictions held against hand- 
guns are based on the press sensationali- 
zation of the deaths they cause. Do the 
town fathers of Morton Grove [Feb. 1] ex- 
pect every lawbreaking criminal to rush 

to turn in an illegal weapon? 
Jack Slovak 
Shelton, Conn. 











The National Rifle Association is 
beating the old “right to bear arms” slo- 
gan, while ignoring the one fact that over- 
whelmingly takes precedence—the right 
to live. Allowing someone to carry a 
weapon that can be concealed and used at 
the whim of one’s passion is immoral. 

James C. Magee 
Drexel Hill, Pa. 





Heartless Chic 


How sad that leather should become 
the fashion mandate for all seasons [Feb. 
1]. This translates into more animals be- 
ing slaughtered to pander to the whims of 
the jaded elite and more money for the 
greedy fashion industry. 

Gloria S. Cohen 
Plymouth Township, Pa. 


No matter how stylish the big name 
designers make leather and suede look, I 
say it’s worn most elegantly by the origi- 
nal owners. 

Virginia C. Alenson 
Edinboro, Pa. 


It is too bad that innovative designers 
use the South African hair sheep for their 
fashions instead .of the cow, which is in 
plentiful supply. These stylish skins cost 
more than the rancher gets for his whole 
animal—$300 of beef, bone and leather. 

Donna J. Eaton 
Lamar, Colo. 





Stormy Water 


In the article rating the most desirable 
cities in the U.S. [Jan. 11], it said that “At- 
lanta is the second worst city for water 
pollution after Albuquerque.” This com- 
ment has caused great consternation to 
both citizens and public officials here. 
TIME’s source, the Places Rated Almanac, 
quoted a 1974 report on liquid effluent be- 
ing discharged into the river. You imply 
that the city currently has polluted drink- 
ing water. This water comes from wells 
and has never been less than first-rate. 
Furthermore, since 1978, Albuquerque 
has been in compliance with the National 
Pollutant Discharge Elimination System, 
which means that wastes no longer pollute 
the river. 





Harry E. Kinney, Mayor 
Albuquerque 


The Way We Were 


Recently I ‘discovered two 19th centu- 
ry directives from Washington to Ameri- 
can diplomats in the field. In one, “The 
US. claims no right to inquire into, or to 
interfere with the internal affairs of other 
powers.” The second is more explicit. “It 
is impossible that you can reform either 
the morals or the politics of Peru, and as 
this is no part of your mission you ought to 
take its institutions and its people just as 
you find them.” The first instructions 
went in 1844 from Acting Secretary of 
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To *82 Ford Vans... 
out front with inner 
space! Leaders 

in payload. 

ige)cok-a— ale] ia —ie)a elie} 
fej [e |phel(-.e|(=-el-10)@) (=) 
tJ ofeler-Belale Bere |(e(on sere (o1—) 
7a ore hy lerelol ne oR oa 
tons. More Ford Vans 
are on the road today 
islelamels\ae)is~)mnsel<-1m 
Ask your Ford Dealer 
about Ford’s Extended 
Service Plan. 











EXCELLENT ESTIMATED 
VAN MILEAGE RANGE 
EST EPA i) EST 
HWY. EST HWY. MILES* 
MPG MILES 








Std. 4.91 (300 CID) 
Six with optional 
overdrive 

ifelan tassios 


Std, 224-gal. tank 
plus optional 18-gal 
aux. tank on 138-in 

wb. Total: 401 goal 





**Compare these estimates with others 
Your mileage and range may differ de- 
pending on speed, distance and 
sell imataitioBallelil cel Mull -lele(- Melis] 
range will probably be less than esti- 
mated. California estimates lower. Range 
petiileliib melt BleBlolielgele Biel) air.) 
tather than better fuel economy. 


"Based on R: L. Polk & Co. cumulative 
registrations gs of July, 1980 








Ford Parcel Van 
i(o)°) MaVemela Sim elere iy 
GVWR's to 4,535 kg. 
(10,000 Ibs.). 

















Roomy! Ford's 

[i alelia\-Brelaiel(ome(—— 
sign makes moving 
around easy. 


Super Van: 20 in. 
longer inside than 
regular vans. 


m@)5 |B 010). (@) Bi) = 
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Zinc is a Mineral 





“More Precious Than Gold” 
For An Active Mans Good Health 


The scale holds an ounce of 


gold, the fingers hold an ounce 
of Zinc. Which is more valuable? 


For an active man, Zinc is 


“more precious than gold” for 


good health. It’s an essential 
mineral for the formation of 


red blood cells. . . for repair of 
body tissue. . . and for normal 


growth of skin and bones. 

To be sure your body is get- 
ting all the Zinc you should 
have, take Z-BEC’/a vitamin 
formula that’s rich in Zinc. 


Z-BEC is also fortified with 6 


B-Complex vitamins and vita- 


min C—water-soluble vitamins 


your body can’t store... plus 
vitamin E. 

If you may not be getting 
enough Zinc or vitamins in the 


food you eat, get Z-BEC. It’s rich 


in Zinc—“more precious than 


gold” for anactive man. Ask for 
Z-BEC at your favorite pharmacy 


or drug counter. 


A-H- 


OBINS 


Consumer Products Division 





Z-BEC’ IS RICH IN ZINC 





Zinc is an essential mineral for active 
men. It plays an important role in the 
healing of wounds and burns. This 
Zinc requirement may increase even 
more if you indulge yourself in alco- 
holic drinks. 

Even certain eating habits, such as 
special diets—particularly high fiber 
diets—may strip your body of Zinc. 
Z-BEC helps replenish your system 
with the Zinc it should have. 





RICH IN WATER-SOLUBLE 


VITAMINS, TOO 





The B-Complex and C vitamins you 
take today probably won’t do any- 
thing for you tomorrow. Because 
they’re water-soluble ...and are 
eliminated daily. These essential 
vitamins must be replaced every 
day. The Z-BEC formula provides 
your body with 6 B-Complex vita- 
mins and enough vitamin C to meet 
or exceed your normal needs. 


Richmond, Virginia 23230 


Copyright 1982 





REINFORCED WITH 
VITAMIN E 


Evidence that vitamin E is a signifi- 
cant factor in helping to sustain good 
health keeps mounting. Vitamin E is 
important in helping to maintain the 
strength of red blood cells. And it 
helps release energy from the car- 
bohydrates and fats in the food you 
eat. The vitamin E content of Z-BEC 
surpasses the U. S. recommended 
daily allowance. 


‘BEC 





ZINC and 
Vitamin E 


600 mg 
Vitamin C and 
B-Complex 
Vitamins 


AH ROBINS 














Psychiatric 
Nursing 





At Rush, the therapeutic 

use of your communication skills 
assists patients towards 

the realization of their 

full potential 


Psychiatric nursing is the particular area 
of nursing which bases its practice on 
the theories of human behavior and has 
as its core the interaction between 
nurse and patient 

Through primary nursing, the nursing 
care of a patient is consistently rendered 
and guided by one nurse from admission 
through discharge 

The nurse also functions as a multi- 
disciplinary team member and in a 
variety of modalities such as group 
therapy, family therapy. and psycho 
drama. Assisted by master prepared 
psychiatric nurses, the staff nurse utilizes 
clinical supervision to expand his/her 
comprehension of psychodynamics and 
nursing intervention. Finally. close-knit 
work groups, through the module struc- 
ture, insure consistent delivery of care 
on the unit as a total milieu 

Psychiatric Nursing at Rush has much 
to offer the RN. Rush is a nationally 
renowned center for the treatment of 
depression. For more information or an 
interview, call 
Jan Rohlf 
Manager Nurse Recruitment 
942-5958 


Mm 


Rush-Presbyterian-St.Luke’s 
Medical Center 


1725 W. Harrison Street 
Chicago. Illinois 60612 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 














Some things never change... 


And we're spending $35 million to make sure they don't. 
Case in point: Conference Center 7. New as it is, the world’s largest 
urban conference center follows our famous tradition of superb 
facilities, matchless service, prime location. Like the Palmer House 


itself, it's a tradition too good to change. Call 312-726-7500, or your 
Hilton Reservation Service. 


Thank goodness...and the 
Silmer House 


ALL THIS JAZZ 


Yours to audition FREE for 10 days! 


Hear the legendary 
**King of Swing’’ on three 
long-playing records! 























Unless you were there, you've probably neve 
heard vintage jazz sound like this before 
Inspired performances from the past, flawle 
remastered by Time-Lire RECORDS for the 


GIANTS OF JAZZ series. Here are America 
greatest jazz artists in the greatest 
recordings they ever made... .painstak 
ingly restored to their original bril 
liance with the benefit of the latest 
audio technology. Said jazz critic 
Nat Hentoff, **These are the clear 
estand most naturally vivid reissues 
I have ever heard. ** As your intro 
duction to this highly pratsed 
series, we'll send you your first 
three-record album, Benny Good 
man, FREE for 10 days. If you decide to 
keep it, pay $22.95 plus shipping and 
handling. You will then receive future 
albums —featuring the music of Loui 
Armstrong, Billie Holiday, Duke Elling 
ton and other jazz immortals—shipped 








FREE Bonus 
with each album! 
Illustrated 48-page book 
\ let with listener notes 
y a full-color 











portrait 


TIME CALL NOW TOLL-FREE 


800-621-8200 


(In Iinois call 800-972-8302) 
for your FREE 10-day audition 
of Benny Goodman! 
Or write; TIME-LIFE RECORDS, Dept.-Jazz 
Time & Life Bldg., Chicago. Illinois 60611 
(All orders subject to credit approval.) 





one at a ime approximately every other 
month. Each three-record album ts 
$22.95 plus shipping and handling and 






comes on the same 10-day free-audition 





basis. You keep only the albums you want 






and you may cancel your subscription at 
any time 






| Letters 


State Richard K. Crallé to John A. Bryan 

U.S. chargé d'affaires, Lima, Peru. The 

other guidelines were laid down by Secre- 
tary of State James Buchanan in 1846 

Perhaps the world of the late 20th 

century is so interrelated as to preclude 

) such a straightforward approach to for- 

eign policy. However, the best solutions to 

Relais @5 fe V/=1 1k the most complex problems still present 

The themselves in the simplest form 


Lawrence A. Clayton 


J g Associate Professor of History 
i ren S fe) ¢ University of Alabama 
Sea Tuscaloosa, Ala 
but not just for children : 
Separate Couples 
In your “Marital Tale of Two Cities” 
[Jan. 25] you failed to mention the plight 
of the scallop fisherman who is out to sea 
for ten to 14 days and home for only five 
No letters can be sent. Ship-to-shore 
phone calls cost more than $7 for three 
minutes, and the conversation can be 
heard on scanners throughout the area 
Ann Breier 
Camden, Me 


Negative Beeps 
Pianist Andor Foldes said in his letter 
[Jan. 18] that using a computer can “ne- 
gate everything that music stands for.” 
The composer or the performer decides 
whether or not a musical offering is ac- 
cepted by the listener. Many people are 
not moved by a performance made with 
pieces of wood, bones and bird whistles, 
but at one time that was considered music 
when we had nothing else 
Jimmy Pratt | 
Hamburg, West Germany 


Credit Adjustment 


We were delighted with the enthusi- 
astic reaction of Robert Hughes to the 
new Michael C. Rockefeller Wing at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art [Feb. 8] 

Unfortunately, there was one signifi- 
cant omission in the article, which should 
be rectified. The design of the installation, 
which Hughes accurately praises, was the 
work of Stuart Silver, principal design 
consultant and formerly director of design 


PWelrelsitejiie television elgeteigelaal at the Metropolitan Museum, and Clif- 


" + . : ford LaFontaine, design associate and 
without commercial interruption project coordinator. Architect Kevin | 
Host: Peter Ustinov Roche, of Kevin Roche John Dinkeloo | 


Associates, did create the building itself; 


Thursday a allare B February 18 however, the actual installation was the 
Check Telere!| listings inspired work of Silver and LaFontaine 


We feel it is important to assign credit to 
them for their splendid achievement 

Philippe de Montebello, Director 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 

New York City 
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the Dirt” 


President ‘Reagan takes a “mind- boggling” deficit to the people 


he Great Communicator was back 
from the nation’s heartland, his 
spirits buoyed by the belief that he 
had made headway in the most dif- 
ficult selling job so far in his presidency 
convincing Americans, particularly skep- 
tical Republicans, that they should accept 
his record 1983 budget—and its record 
$91.5 billion deficit. Relishing the fight 
and his underdog status, the President told 


three Republican congressional leaders at 
the White House that Midwesterners were 
with him. Said Reagan: “Over and over 
again, I was told, ‘Don’t change course, es- 
pecially on taxes.’ When his trio of guests 
looked puzzled, the President quipped, “I 
can see your overwhelming enthusiasm.” 
Then all four men laughed 
That amiable scene obscured some 
harsh realities. Despite Reagan's opti- 
mism, Senate Majority Leader Howard 
Baker, Senator and Reagan Confidant 
Paul Laxalt and House Minority Leader 
Bob Michel had asked for the White 
House meeting to deliver a message that 
was grim, no matter how gently they 
phrased it: Republicans on Capitol Hill 
will simply not accept a budget involving 
such unprecedented deficits 
No final budget vote need be taken in 
Congress until September (fiscal 1983 
starts on Oct. 1), but the Administration's 
long-range strategy has not started well 
Whatever Reagan may believe, his closest 
advisers do not expect Congress to ap- 
prove the budget in anything like its pres- 
12 


ent form. They hope they can hold the 
Republican-controlled Senate in line and 
force the Democrat-dominated House to 
propose such unpopular alternatives as 
canceling tax cuts, freezing Social Secur- 
ity benefits or slowing the military- 


spending buildup. Not only might such 
positions be risky in an election year, but 
the President could also blame Democrats 
for any resulting budget deadlock. The 


NN 


on 


overriding consideration is the size of that 
deficit. It’s mind boggling.” Added Senate 
Republican Whip Ted Stevens: “I’m in 
sort of a state of shock.” 

Former President Jimmy Carter said 
the adoption of his successor’s budget 
would be “one of the worst economic mis- 
takes our country has ever made.” Other 
Democrats sounded comparatively mild 
Rumbled House Speaker Tip O'Neill: “I 


| ~ als rT 


On the road in Minnesota, defending his military buildup and raising money for the re-election of a Republican Senator 


White House also hopes that the economy 
will revive enough by late summer to give 
its budget a lift and help prepare the party 
for the November elections. “The Presi- 
dent is in the catbird seat,” contends one 
of his top aides, referring to the budget 
process. “He has his program, and he has 
the veto power.” 


rucial to that strategy, however, is 

stemming any potential rebellion 

in Republican ranks. That will 

not be easy. Even Baker was 
leery. “Every fiber in my political body 
resonates against a $90 billion deficit,” he 
said. He went so far as to mention the un- 
speakable, for a Republican leader: “The 
ultimate tragedy would be if this country, 
teetering now on the brink of national 
bankruptcy, slipped over the edge.” De- 
clared Republican Senator William Arm- 
strong, a key member of the Senate Bud- 
get Committee: “There is close to no 
chance that Reagan’s budget will pass 
Very few Republicans would vote for it. I 
know of no one.” Fretted Michel: “The 





don’t believe the President appreciates 
the depth of what is going on. Generally, I 
like the fella. He tells a good Irish story 
But he has forgotten his roots. He asso- 
ciates with the country club-style of peo- 
ple.” To which Reagan retorted: “Well, I 
have only played golf once since I have 
been President, and he is an inveterate 
golfer, and I am sure he must go to a coun- 
try club to play golf.” (O'Neill, who shoots 
in the high 90s, does indeed go to country 
clubs, On his one golf outing as President, 
Reagan, who years ago shot in the 80s, 
played on the more exclusive private 
course on the Palm Springs, Calif., estate 
of Multimillionaire Walter Annenberg.) 
The President’s foray into the Mid- 
west was designed partly to take tclevi- 
sion time and headlines away from his 
critics. He had intended to talk only about 
his New Federalism proposals, which 
would have the Federal Government as- 
sume the full costs of Medicaid and give 
the states more than 40 programs, includ- 
ing food stamps and welfare. But when 
Reagan's critics charged that the Presi- 
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dent had proposed the New Federalism to 


take attention away from his economic 
problems, White House aides urged Rea- 
gan to confront the spending furor direct- 
ly. “It’s better to face it than to try to run 
away from it,” said one. 

Reagan took that advice with zest. At 
a Minnesota Independent Republican 
Party fund raiser to help re-elect Senator 
David Durenberger, the President started 
slowly but hit his stride by relying on a 
technique that had served him well in the 
past. Pointing to young people in the audi- 
ence, he defended his unparalleled peace- 
time military spending as a campaign to 
make America “so strong that no other 
generation of young Americans will have 
to bleed their lives into foreign battlefields 
or beachheads some place out in the 
oceans.” The Republican audience ex- 
ploded with cheers. 


na Minneapolis TV interview, Reagan 
was less reassuring about his deficit 
projections. “We don’t know what 
we're talking about,” he said in a re- 
mark reminiscent of Budget Director Da- 
vid Stockman’s infamous confessions, 
“nor does anyone else who tells you they’re 
projecting deficits five years in advance.” 

Reagan turned feisty while address- 
ing the Iowa state legislature. Eyes nar- 
rowing, he declared, “The budget we pro- 
pose is a line drawn in the dirt. Those who 
are serious about reducing the deficit will 
cross it and work with us on our proposal 
or their alternatives. Those who are not 
sincere . . . will stay on the other side and 
simply continue their theatrics.” He as- 
sailed “the knee-jerk reactions and the in- 
stant analyses” for being “as hasty as they 
were incorrect.”” Contended the Presi- 
dent: “We must hold firm to our tax cuts 
and reduce the budget even more ... We 
are at last and at least approaching the 
bend in the tunnel.” Although Republi- 
cans control both legislative chambers in 
Iowa, those lines drew no applause from 
an audience that was, at best, polite. 

In Indiana, where Republicans also 
dominate the legislature, Reagan's jokes 
and stories went over big. “If the Federal 
Government had been around when the 
Creator was putting his hand to this state, 
Indiana wouldn't be here,” he said. “It 
would still be waiting for an environmen- 
tal impact statement.” Challenging crit- 
ics, Reagan added, “To the paid political 
complainers, let me say as politely as I 
can, ‘Put up or shut up.’ * The ultimatum 
was applauded. 

But Reagan ran into significant 
groups of protesters on the road. Shivering 
in the 10° cold, some 2,000 demonstrators, 
including students, auto workers, Indians 
and blacks, waved placards outside of 
Reagan's Bloomington, Minn., rally. 
Some signs tagged him as PRESIDENT 
HOOVER. In Iowa, Reagan critics held up 
antibudget slogans like NANCY GETS RED 
DRESSES, WE GET PINK SLIPS. In Indiana, 
Democratic legislators wore buttons read- 
ing “12.4%”—the state’s unadjusted De- 
cember unemployment rate. 

While the President succeeded in 


said, would “undermine the national ef- 
fort to build our defense capabilities and 
improve our economic productivity.” 

The greatest worry of economists, 
however, was not the reduction of social 
programs but that the huge deficits would 
force interest rates still higher and choke 
off the general economic recovery Rea- 
gan’s advisers are predicting for later this 
year (see ECONOMY & BUSINESS). 

Amid all of the assaults on his budget, 
Reagan remained at least outwardly con- 
fident that he had chosen the wisest 
course, and he planned to make more for- 
ays into the countryside, convinced that he 
could win over the American people. He 
told his trio of Republican congressional 

| leaders that he would not yield on his tax 
| cuts or his military buildup. That seemed 
to rule out any possible acceptance of the 
main alternative suggested so far: a plan 


grabbing headlines, the drumfire of criti- 
cism did not abate. The United States 
Conference of Mayors warned that the 
1983 budget would “seriously undermine 
the economic and social health of cities.” 
The criticism from Governors was also 
widespread, but it was sharpest in the 
Northeast, where populous states already 
face severe budget problems. New Jer- 
sey’s Republican Governor Thomas 
Kean, in office barely a month, charged 
that Reagan’s budget “will have a severe 
| human impact.” Anticipating a $130 mil- 
lion state deficit even if there were no new 
Reagan slashes, Kean said New Jersey 
cannot replace funds taken away by 
Washington. An aide to Pennsylvania’s 
Republican Governor Dick Thornburgh 
warned that the Reagan reductions would 
unbalance the state’s budget. “We're not 
sinking yet,” he said, “but it sure as hell 
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Demonstrators outside the state capitol in Indianapolis protesting Reaganomics i 
“It’s better to face it,” advised a White House aide, “than to try to run away from it.” 





looks as though a hole has been shot 
through our bow and a lot of water is 
rushing in.” 

Pressure groups began assailing spe- 
cific budget rollbacks. The American 
Public Health Association protested a 
$5 billion cut in federal health programs. 
The consequence: increases in malnutri- 
tion, infant mortality and heart disease. 
Dr. George E. Pickett, one of the associa- 
tion’s past presidents, warned that elimi- 
nating up to § million children from im- 


by South Carolina's Democratic Senator 
Ernest Hollings, the top minority member 
of the Senate Budget Committee, to place a 
freeze on most federal spending programs 
in 1983 and cancel the 1983 tax cuts (see 
following story). 

While the President said he had given 
the Republican leadership some “running 
room” to bargain on the Hill, the maneu- 
vering space was narrow indeed. One se- 
nior Administration official explained 
that itis “too early” forany Reagan retreat 








munization programs could lead to 
outbreaks of measles and poliomyelitis. 
He termed the Reagan policy a “return to 
the world of Charles Dickens.” 

New York University President John 
Brademas, a former Indiana Democratic 
Congressman, deplored the decreases in 
federal loans to college students, noting 
that half the nation’s 1.2 million graduate 
students might be forced to quit. That, he 


from his budget since that would make 
him “look weaker than Jimmy Carter.” 
The implication was that the President 
might compromise later. If not, Ronald 
Reagan could wind up risking the judg- 
ment that he places his personal determi- 
nation to be consistent above the economic 
well-being of the nation. —ByEd Magnuson. 
Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/Washington and 
Douglas Brew with Reagan 
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U p to Capitol Hill last week went Trea- 
sury Secretary Donald Regan to de- 
fend his President’s red-ink budget. Re- 
gan soon learned the feelings of his own 
| party. “Last year I was on your ship,” said 
| Senator John C. Danforth of Missouri. 
“But this year I’m on the dock waving bon 
| voyage.” And Danforth gave a small wave 
to Regan. 

Rarely has a presidential budget run 
into such swift and strong resistance 
from members of the Chief Executive's 
own party. “Virtually everyone is unhap- 
py,” admitted Republican Representa- 


Paul Laxalt, Howard Baker and Robert Michel after their meeting with Reagan 


Challenging the Red Sea 


Republicans and Democrats search for ways to cut the budget 





tive Lawrence DeHardis of Connecticut. | 


“Only everyone is unhappy for different 
reasons. It all adds up to a lack of 
consensus.” 

The loudest howls, from conservative 
Democrats as well as from Republicans of 
all ideological stripes, were directed at the 
startling deficits Reagan is proposing. For 
fiscal 1983, the President predicted a 
$91.5 billion shortfall, shrinking only to 
$82.9 billion in 1984. Worse yet, the Con- 
gressional Budget Office disputed those 
figures, pegging the 1983 deficit at a stag- 
gering $157 billion and predicting a climb 
to $188 billion in 1984 and a whopping 
$208 billion in 1985. “There's a lot of pan- 
ic among the Republicans,” said New 
York G.O.P. Congressman Barber Con- 
able. “They are splattering all over the 
ceiling.” 

In the Republican-controlled Senate, 
Minority Leader Robert Byrd of West 
Virginia urged Reagan simply to with- 
draw his proposed budget and submit one 
less awash in red ink. But Byrd could not 
resist scoffing at his Republican col- 
leagues for bewailing the huge deficits af- 
ter they had pushed through Reagan’s 
program of tax cuts last year. “When you 
buy bologna at the supermarket,” said 
Byrd, “you shouldn’t expect to get home 

and find roast beef.” 
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Budget Tinkerer Hollings in his office 


Casual remark turns serious proposal. 


Amid the hubbub on the Hill last 
week, the most discussed alternative ap- 
proach was made by Senator Ernest Hol- 
lings of South Carolina, the ranking Dem- 
ocrat on the Senate Budget Committee. 
His proposal came about almost by acci- 
dent. Speaking before a group of college 
presidents gathered in Washington, Hol- 
lings casually mentioned a plan to slash 
the budget. Majority Leader Howard 
Baker heard about the proposal and, ea- 
ger to explore any possibility, urged Hol- 
lings to present it to the Senate. 

So last Wednesday morning, the 
handsome, gray-haired Hollings rose on 
the Senate floor and addressed a nearly 
empty chamber. Baker, however, was 
pointedly in attendance. Hollings pro- 
posed deferring Reagan’s hike in defense 
spending, thereby saving $19 billion in 
1983, and eliminating cost-of-living in- 
creases in Social Security and other enti- 
tlement programs next year, saving an- 
other $24 billion. He also suggested saving 





:| speech and, by reacting favorably, sig- 


$5 billion by scrapping a proposed 5% pay 
boost scheduled for this October for Fed- 
eral Government workers. To raise more 
money, Hollings recommended canceling 
the 10% cut in personal income taxes due 
this July and slicing in half the 10% cut 
planned for July 1983. The result: a com- 
bined saving of about $106 billion. Using 
the deficit predictions supplied by the 
Congressional Budget Office, Hollings es- 
timated his plan would reduce the budget 
deficit to $42 billion in fiscal 1983, to $19 
billion in 1984, and deliver a small surplus 


of $4 billion in 1985. 


The Hollings proposal drew mixed re- 
actions from Senate colleagues. Conserva- 
tives were predictably displeased with the 
trims in defense spending and reduction 
of the tax cuts, while some liberals criti- 
cized curbing the increase in Social Secu- 
rity benefits. But a surprising number of 
Republicans noted that the proposal was 
at least a starting point. “The appeal of 
the plan is that everybody is asked to sac- 
rifice,” said Republican Senator Slade 
Gorton of Washington. “No one escapes.” 


oward Baker praised Hollings for 
making a “brave and courageous” 


naled his willingness to strike a bipartisan 
compromise—and slash those deficits. 
But at the same time, Baker began urging 
his fellow Republicans to hold their fire 
against Reagan’s budget. New Mexico's 
Pete Domenici, G.O.P. chairman of the 
Budget Committee, retreated from public 
view so thoroughly that Hollings joked to 
reporters: “He’s hiding from you guys.” 

In the Democrat-controlled House, 
few Republicans doubt that the budget 
will be substantially revised. Conceded 
Minority Leader Robert Michel of IIli- 
nois: “The President can’t expect his bud- 
get to be swallowed whole.” Looking for 
some cheer amid the dreary economic 
figures, Michel joked: “Well, it isn’t as 
bad as waking up to the Watergate 
news.” 

The House Democrats were badly 
split over what course of action to take. 
Many were tempted to sit back and, as an 
aide to Speaker Tip O'Neill put it, “let the 
Republicans stew in their own juices.” 
O'Neill has already dismissed the Hol- 
lings plan and is pushing his own lieuten- 
ants in the House to come up with an al- 
ternative. Yet one Democratic leader 
points out that the Speaker may still be 
nursing wounds from his humiliating de- 
feat in last year’s bruising budget battle. 
“Tip is afraid to take the lead,” he said. 
“He doesn’t want it to turn into Reagan 
ys. O'Neill again.” 

Democrats in the Senate also have set 
up a working group to meet Reagan’s 
challenge of “put up or shut up” and pro- 
duce their own proposal. Predicted Sena- 
tor Gorton: “The ultimate budget is not 
going to be the Hollings plan, but it is not 
going to be the Administration’s proposal 
either.’ —Sy James Kelly. Reported by Neil 
MacNeil and Evan Thomas/Washington 
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Faton the Sacred Cow 





The uncontrolled costs of new weapons swell defense figures 


Ts budget-conscious Congressmen 
alarmed by the prospect of $100 bil- 
lion deficits, the burgeoning Pentagon 
budget seems to be the obvious place to at- 
tack. In such a $258 billion behemoth, 
how could there fail to be fat by the ton? 
The fiscal 1983 Defense Department re- 
quests are up 13.2%, after inflation, from 
the current year, and the five-year fore- 
cast calls for spending a total of $1.6 tril- 
lion, an amount that Ronald Reagan 
might try to make comprehensible by de- 
scribing a stack of dollar bills 107,000 
miles high. Reflecting on these towering 
sums, New York Democratic Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan flatly predicts: 


| “The proposed defense increases aren’t 


going to take place.” 

Congress will search line by line 
through the Pentagon proposals in the 
hunt for waste and excess. The legislators 
will find, however, that the defense bud- 
get resists quick cuts that result in very 
large immediate savings. Salaries and re- 
tirement pay account for almost one- 
fourth of the budget and are hard to re- 
duce because of the need for a steady 
stream of recruits and re-enlistments in 
lieu of a draft. The controversial strategic 
superweapons of the future, such as the 
B-1 bomber program and the MX missile, 
will be debated to determine whether the 
U.S. should commit itself to such huge 
funding in the years ahead, but even en- 
tirely eliminating these two programs this 
year would reduce actual 1983 outlays by 
“only” about $5 billion. Operating costs, 
maintenance, training and ammunition 
have always been favorite congressional 
targets because the money buys few jobs 
in legislators’ home districts and outlays 
drop immediately. But these are exactly 
the areas that should not be cut; they have 
been eroding for years and must be shored 
up to strengthen the armed services 

As Congress looks for ways to curb 
military spending, it will have to focus on 
the uncontrolled cost of weapons. Not 
only are weapons far more expensive than 
they should be, they cost far more than 
was ever remotely anticipated. The ex- 
pense of 50 major weapons currently be- 


ing developed has leaped an average of 


118% over earlier projections. Unantici- 
pated inflation is responsible for about 
70% of the cost overruns, a problem ag- 


gravated by chronic delays in production 
times. The rest is essentially due to the 
fact that the Pentagon and its contractors 
design and redesign weapons with little 
regard for time or money. Reagan wants 
to spend 36% more for weapons next 
year, increasing procurement from $66 
billion to $90 billion. The shopping list 
42% more for Army aircraft, 48% more 
for Air Force missiles, 121% more for 
Navy shipbuilding. Because the new 
hardware is so much costlier the added 
money will purchase fewer items overall. 

The saga of the Army’s M2 and M3 
Infantry Fighting Vehicle (IFV) systems 
illustrates how costs can escalate out 
of control. “It is a horror story of the 
worst kind,” says Major General Herbert 
McChrystal Jr., retired, who was an 
Army director of planning. The original 
plans, drawn up in 1972, envisioned an ar- 
mored personnel carrier costing $400,000. 
As soon as development began, the Army 
review committee, a constantly changing 
board of top Pentagon staffers, began re- 
considering exactly what jobs the vehicle 
should do. Should troops fight from the 
vehicle or get out? Should there be gun 
ports in the sides? Should a new weapon 
or a regular M-16 be used in the ports? 
The project became so complex that in 
1975 McChrystal urged that it simply 
be scrapped and a comparable Ger- 
man version be bought at $400,000 
each. But the Army decided to 
push ahead 

At one point it was decid- 
ed to add a guided anti- AR 
tank missile (TOW) to 
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the vehicle, with accompanying computer 
and an expanded two-man turret. Did 
that mean the 25-mm “Bushmaster” gun 
should be taken off? Explains McChrys- 
tal: “At one meeting people would say, 
‘Take the Bushmaster off and put the 
TOW on,’ then at the next they'd say, “No, 
we ought to have both.’ Then a new offi- 
cer would be rotated onto the review 
board and say, ‘What's the matter with 
you guys? That thing can’t carry both 
Change it.’ ’ The vehicles ended up Z 
indeed carrying both, and cost- S 
ing $1.4 million apiece. Another 
problem: the Army decided that 
it wanted more armor for the 
IFV. But the extra plating 
made the vehicle too wide 

to fit into the C-141 car- 

go plane, which is sup- 

posed to haul it. So 


"87 
$400.8 


the vehicle must 

be partly disman- 

tled to be carried by 

the C-141, and would 

have to be reassembled on 

the scene. The first 100 IFVs 

were purchased in 1980, and 

the Pentagon has budgeted 

$840 million next year for 
600 more 

McChrystal and a number of 

weapons experts, both in and out of 

uniform, feel that the U.S. ought to 

take a tip from the Soviets, who allow 

only a tightly limited number of design 

changes as they push ahead with a proj- 

ect. Any idea that subsequently comes 

along is held for the next model. The Sovi- 

ets generally need about half the time the 


$331.7 


+ U.S. needs to get a new tank into service 





The Infantry Fighting Vehicle, the F-18 and the Nimitz; ae Weinberger on the Constellation in the Gulf of O of Oman last week 
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“The good old US. Army,” says 
McChrystal, “is going to put out that IFV 
with every bit of innovation they can, and 
itll be a monster.” General Volney 
Warner, who retired last summer from 
the Army’s readiness command, admits 
this is a problem: “There is always some- 
thing coming along tomorrow that we 
ought to hang on a weapon. So we lose 
control over the development.” 

This practice, known as “gold-plat- 
ing,” not only is expensive but can result 
in a muscle-bound product too overbur- 
dened to accomplish what it was designed 
to do. The Navy’s F-18 “Hornet” fighter- 
bomber, for example, was proposed as a 
small, low-cost aircraft to complement 
the $36 million F-14. Congress bought the 
notion in 1975, after being told that each 
plane would eventually cost about $16 
million. They are now 
priced at $32 million each. 
Much of the added cost 
and delay is due to im- 
provements made in the 
Star Wars radar and guid- 
ed missile control system 
designed to allow the 
plane to attack the enemy 
in darkness and bad 
weather. Critics question 
the value of such sophisti- 
cated radar, leaving aside 
its cost, because its use 
can alert the enemy and 
spoil any element of sur- 
prise. In addition, the 
Hornet is now overweight 
by about 1,500 Ibs. and 
has problems accelerating 
and maneuvering. 

Alt one point in 1978 
the Navy privately told 
the Defense Department 
it no longer wanted the costly plane. But 
partly because of strong congressional 
support from Massachusetts (the engines 
are built in Lynn), the program was re- 
tained. The first 25 were delivered in 
1980. Says the plane’s leading congressio- 
nal critic, Democrat Bruce Vento of Min- 
nesota: “The issue is whether question- 
able programs with runaway costs should 
be allowed to waste funds that would oth- 
erwise be available for weapons that 
work.” Congress, say many critics of the 
program, should simply scrap the entire 
weapon, thereby saving up to $2.9 billion 
in 1983 and underscoring its determina- 
tion not to put up with wasteful projects. 

Nathan Higginbotham, manager of 
corporate planning for Government pro- 
grams at McDonnell Douglas, prime con- 
tractor for the F-18, agrees that part of the 
reason costs climb is “the inability of both 
the military and the manufacturers to fix 
a design and then stay with it.” Richard 
Wollensack of Itek Corp., a high-tech op- 
lics company, argues that advanced capa- 
bility is what gives the USS. its military 
muscle. Says he: “If you know that the 
other guy's tank sights are good up to six 
miles, you certainly are going to try to de- 
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sign yours so that they're good up to sev- 
en.” Indeed, the Pentagon has long ar- 
gued that the U.S. must counter the 
Soviets’ numerical advantage with more 
advanced weaponry, especially when the 
Soviets are improving their own weapon 
capabilities. 

The Army's new M-1 Abrams tank il- 
lustrates both the problems and the po- 
tential of overcoming Soviet numbers 
with advanced technology. At its best, the 
60-ton monster is a marvel, roughriding 
over terrain at 35 m.p.h. while firing its 
120-mm cannon with remarkable accura- 
cy. Its revolutionary armor provides pro- 
tection several hundred times as great as 
that of the M-60, which the new tank re- 
places. Yet the M-1 has been plagued 
with problems during development, and 
costs have now reached $2.43 million 








gram, it is a tough job to rub it out.” 


This damn-the-cost loyalty to devel- 
oping weapons is one of the main reasons 
that they are so hard to scuttle. In the age 
of technology, one path to acquiring 
shoulder stars is nurturing a system to fru- 
ition, Upward-bound officers often find 
themselves allied with contractors in an 
effort to convince the Pentagon and oth- 
ers that their project should be built. The 
temptation is to underestimate costs at the 
beginning. Admits Army Under Secre- 
tary James Ambrose: “It almost seems an 
institutional phenomenon that projects 
start with gross underestimates by both 
Government and the contractor.” 

Occasionally the Pentagon chal- 
lenges a company on cost overruns. The 
Army is now locked in a dispute with 
Hughes Helicopters, Inc., concerning the 


ter. Hughes says the at- 
tack helicopter’s price, 
projected at $7.4 million 
apiece in 1978, has more 
than doubled, to $18.26 
million, because of Army- 
ordered changes during 
nine years of develop- 
ment. Among them: sub- 
Stituting a laser-guided 
antitank missile for the 
original weapon, guided 
by wire, and adding a 
computerized sighting 
system for night use. Al- 
| though there is $876.8 
million for 48 Apaches in 
the 1983 requests, the 
Army is delaying produc- 
tion until the price issue 
is resolved. 

For every feud, how- 








apiece (compared with $1.2 million for 
the M-60). The main problem was that 
the 1,500-h.p. turbine engine was prone to 
break down. Philip W. Lett, the tank’s 
chief engineer at Chrysler Defense, Inc., 
concedes: “We still have to prove the 
engine’s durability.” But Chrysler now 
feels confident the tank will perform as 
planned. 


estroying tanks is expensive too. Six 

years ago the Army decided to com- 
mission its own shoulder-held antitank 
weapon, called the Viper, to replace a 
Norwegian model costing $135. The U.S. 
version would be cheaper, a mere $78, 
and have a longer range. But the first 
models proved too noisy, so the firing tube 
was lengthened. When these were tested, 
part of the barrel blew off. Subjected to 
the prescribed two-hour water-immersion 
test, the weapon failed after five minutes 
underwater. The Norwegian model now 
costs $250. The Viper, if Congress does 
not shoot it down, is expected to cost 
$1,000 each. Says an Administration de- 
fense expert: “It is painfully apparent that 
the Viper is not working. But once a ser- 
vice gets strongly committed to a pro- 
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ever, there is many a 
friendship between Pentagon and produc- 
er, and most disputes end up amicably— 
with the Government agreeing to pay 
most of the cost increases. General Dy- 
namics’ Electric Boat Division, which 
built the most recent $1.2 billion Trident 
submarine (50% over budget) and 18 nu- 
clear attack submarines, was the subject of 
a criminal investigation by the Justice De- 
partment for overrun claims. Navy Secre- 
tary John Lehman last August called the 
costs a. “rip-off.” But early this year 
charges were dropped, and Lehman said 
the Navy has contracted with Electric 
Boat to build six more Tridents because 
the company had improved its controls on 
workmanship and materials. 

“We have permitted considerable 
abuse,” says Admiral Hyman Rickover, 
82, who was forced into retirement last 
month by the Reagan Administration. 
The crusty father of the nuclear Navy, 
who during his 63-year career engaged in 
many heated disputes with contractors, 
charges that “the Justice Department has 
demonstrated a total inability to deal ef- 
fectively with false claims prepared by so- 
phisticated lawyers.” In typically irascible 
testimony before Congress’s Joint Eco- 
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THE CLARITY OF OUR SHARPEST PICTURE EVER. 





THE FIDELITY OF 4 SPEAKERS. THE VERSATILITY OF 112 CHANNELS. 
ZENITH HAS NEVER BEEN CLOSER TO PERFECTION. 


There's never been a television set like 
it. It's Zenith System 3. And it’s the best 
Zenith ever. 

You get the sharpest picture in Zenith 
history on all 19” and 25” (diagonal) Sys- 
tem 3 models. 25% s r than ordinary 
TV, because of Zenith’s patented PRP cir- 
cuitry. You receive all the picture detail a 
TV station transmits. 

You get up to four acoustically 
matched and balanced speakers. Woofers 


up to 8” tweeters up to 214” In some mod- 


els, you even get a 10-watt* amplifier 
and separate bass and treble controls. 

You get a TV that on most models has 
112-channel capability. That's every VHF 


and UHF channel in the country—plus 42 
cable channels. 

And you can get the ultimate in remote 
control convenience—Computer Space 
Command. It turns the set on or off, adjusts 
volume, scans or changes channels—up or 
down. Even prints out the channel and the 
time. (If you don’t want all that incredible 
convenience, there are 29 other models 
without Space Command.) 

That's not all. You can preprogram 
most Zenith System 3 models to turn on 
and off automatically. This new Time 
Control Programmer can be activated (or 
deactivated) by Computer Space Command. 

Many of the System 3 models feature 


Advanced Space Phone™ Push the Space 
Phone button and your Zenith works just 
like a remote telephone. You can take or 
make calls just like you would with any 
push-button phone. 

Finally, System 3 is a stay-at-home set. 
Its chassis is 100% modular, with snap-in 
modules. If you ever need repairs, this 
unique design makes in-home service 
almost a sure thing. 

Zenith System 3. Zenith has never been 
closer to perfection. 


ZENITH 

















nomic Committee, Rickover attacked the 
Defense Department: “They will always 
protect private industry because that’s 
where they came from and that’s where 
they're going back to.” In addition, he 
criticized Reagan's proposed military 
buildup: “I think we are spending too 
much. We should be more selective.” 
Contractors charge that Washington 
is to blame for most of the problems. Gen- 
| eral Dynamics Executive Frederick Wood 
| Says that in addition to pursuing endlessly 
the “latest bell and whistle,” the Govern- 
ment too often slows production, hoping to 
keep immediate costs down but causing 
problems in the long run. John W. Day, 
president of Chrysler Defense Corp., con- 
tends that multiyear contracts would save 
large sums of money because they simply 
allow for more orderly production. Speak- 
ing in Pentagonese, he says, “It would al- 
low you to go out and facilitize in such a 
way as to maximize profitability.” In other 
words, it would allow companies to buy 
materials and make investments in a more 
efficient way. Other complaints: the Pen- 
tagon makes frequent changes in project 
managers, so there is no continuity; infla- 
tion estimates built into program costs are 
always optimistic, and needless require- 
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ments and specifications are imposed. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Frank Car- 
lucci, who has been working to reform 
some of these procedures, claims that the 
Pentagon’s five-year plan will save $51 
billion. Although this is due mainly to a 
federal cap on civil service pay and pen- 
sions, some of the economies are notable. 
The Pentagon dumped 60 marginal weap- 
ons systems—a new antiship missile, for 
example. In order to cut down on techno- 
logical tinkering and design changes dur- 
ing development, the Pentagon now 
maintains that it will follow the Soviet ex- 
ample and rely more on gradually im- 
proving existing weapons than on order- 
ing up entirely new models. An extra $2.1 
billion has been included in the 1983 bud- 
get to reflect more accurately the proba- 
ble effects of inflation on weapons pro- 
curement. Contracts will be proposed on a 
multiyear basis, and big-ticket items are 
to be budgeted fully in the first year of the 
program. 


ut such efficiencies, which have often 
been promised in the past, will 
scarcely satisfy those concerned by the 
hugeness of the proposed military escala- 
tion. Reagan’s budget still has a wish-list 














quality, including a Christmas tree of 
weapons. In his “posture statement” out- 
lining strategy, Defense Secretary Caspar 
Weinberger seemed to say that the US., 
because of the Soviet threat, must rush to 
be all places at once. There are no priori- 
ties established, no evidence of making 
tough choices, and despite threats by Con- 
gress that cuts would be made one way or 
another, Carlucci last week adamantly re- 
fused to say which weapons were more vi- 
tal than others. 

By starting and continuing so many 
expensive weapons programs, the Ad- 
ministration is committing the US. to 
enormous outlays in future years that, if 
experience is any indication, will swell 
even beyond the huge costs already fore- 
cast. Says Colorado Democrat Gary Hart, 
a leader of the “military reformers” who 
support increased spending but tend to 
Oppose systems that threaten to grow out 
of hand: “The Administration is like a py- 
thon devouring a pig. It’s just got the snout 
now, but when the whole pig is devoured, 
there will be a huge bulge.” 

To many Congressmen, cutting big- 
ticket items now may seem more trouble 
than it is worth, because the bulk of the 
outlays will not come for years. But even 
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early 1983. 









Fledgling Flight of the New Bird 


T he Administration cannot make up its mind about how to base the 
MX missile, but the Air Force has successfully staged the first test 
launching of a dummy MX ata site near Las Vegas. The projectile had 
no propellants, electronics or warhead, but was the same size, shape and 
weight as an actual MX. At left, the missile is ejected from a canister by 
steam and gas pressure, a system adapted from submarine missile- 
launching devices. As the mock-up rises into the air, some of the rectan- 
gular plastic pads, designed to steady the missile until it leaves the can- 
ister, begin to fall off, as all are supposed to do. In the third picture, the 
missile, which reached an altitude of 325 ft., tilts back toward earth; it 
finally falls into a crater 140 ft. downrange. Exulted one Air Force offi- 
cer: “The test did everything it was designed to do. Everything went as 
planned along the route.” First scheduled test flight of a real missile: 
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in 1983, the spending for the major new 


weapons will be significant, paling only 
when compared with the looming deficit. 
It will be far more difficult, and far more 
expensive, to choose among the major 
projects after billions have been spent on 
each of them. Here are the three big-tick- 
et items that will be the center of the con- 
gressional defense debate, and how each 
affects the budget: 

The MX. This system, estimated to cost 
more than $30 billion for the multiple- 
warhead nuclear missile alone, has been 
in trouble on the Hill because the weap- 
ons will be vulnerable to Soviet attack un- 
less the Administration can figure out 
how to base them safely. Last week Ron- 
ald Reagan reversed course again and 


| said that it was not economically or stra- 


| the 1983 budget, 


tegically feasible to “superharden” the 
concrete of old Minuteman silos, which 
are to be the temporary base of the first 
40 missiles. If Congress decides not to buy 
any MXs until it knows where to put 
them, $1.4 billion can be cut from 
and the $2.7 billion 


| for research and development could be 
| reduced, 


The B-1. Concrete foundations 40 feet 


| into the earth were being poured last 


week in Columbus to secure the sensitive 


| machinery that will produce central por- 








tions of this strategic bomber. The B-1 
will be an integral part of America’s stra- 
tegic deterrent only from 1986 to the mid- 
1990s, when the advanced-technology 
Stealth bomber is scheduled to replace it. 
The B-1 is also likely to be virtually obso- 
lete by the end of the decade because of 
improved Soviet air defenses. If Congress 
decided to scrap the $29 billion program, 
it could cut $4.7 billion from next year’s 
budget. 

Two Nimitz-class nuclear carriers. Asked 
during his farewell testimony how long 
one of these $3.6 billion ships would sur- 
vive during an all-out war, Rickover said 
“about two days.” Many critics argue that 
building heavy carriers (twelve are now 
in service) is poor strategy for the 1980s. 
Forgoing one would reduce 1983 spend- 
ing by only $74 million, but the savings 
over six years of scrapping a carrier and 
its escorting ships would total about $9 
billion. 

Congressional critics hope $10 billion 
in savings can be found in the defense 
budget for the upcoming year alone. It 
will not be easy. But by taking a sharp 
look at weapons systems being developed, 
and those being proposed, the legislators 
could make selective cuts that would not 
only save some money immediately but 
prevent even more uncontrolled weapons 
expenditures in the future. The reductions 
could best be done in partnership with an 
Administration and military that realize 
the setting of weapons priorities is a prime 
responsibility when the nation faces a 
$100 billion deficit. In lieu of that, the 
paring and slicing will still occur, but 
the savings are more likely to be illu- 
Sory, as they so often have been in the 
Past. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported by Bruce 
W. Nelan/Washington, with other U.S. bureaus 
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Tribute to Sacrifice 


Life, to be sure, is nothing much to lose, 
But young men think it is, and we were young. 
—A.E. Housman 


ovely irony. Like life. An infantry corporal with nine pieces of shrapnel in his 

back carried on the fight for three years, pressing, retreating, always recover- 
ing and trudging wearily ahead, overcoming protesting generals (Air Force Ace 
Robinson Risner) and multimillionaires (Ross Perot) and politicians (Congress- 
man Phil Crane) and pundits (Columnist Pat Buchanan) and bureaucrats (Secre- 
tary of the Interior James Watt). 

Stupidity, narrow-mindedness and indifference were even greater enemies, 
just as Jan Scruggs found they were in Viet Nam. He was 19 when a rocket gre- 
nade exploded behind him in a clearing near Xuan Loc on May 28, 1969. His an- 
guish will heal finally, and maybe the nation’s pain be eased too, when ground is 
broken in a few days on the Washington Mall for the Viet Nam Veterans Memo- 
rial. Fifty men who fought in the war will each turn a spade of earth on a spot of 
hallowed ground 75 yards from Constitution 
Avenue. The site is by design beneath the gaze 
of Abraham Lincoln, who held the Union to- 
gether, and in the morning shadow of the 
Washington Monument, commemorating the 
man who guided the Revolution. It is ground 
where the Viet Nam protesters marched and 
tented (“It is our turn on the Mall,” says 
Scruggs) and the place where the haunted 
Richard Nixon prowled in his dawn foray to 
the camp of the peace marchers. The monu- 
ment will be just seven blocks from the White 
House, where John Kennedy guided the first 
hesitant step into Viet Nam and Lyndon John- 
son watched the tense nights away, bound to 
battlefields and carriers by instant electronic 
data on boys like Jan Scruggs, whom he never 
knew but loved in the odd way of war. 

This is not a memorial to that war, or any 
other war. It is to men and women who did 
something beyond themselves, whatever their reasons. It is a memorial to the 
young and their nation, to the coming together finally in human tribute. G.L.s and 
Presidents will walk side by side in memory. will merge. The memo- 
rial design is by a Chinese American, Maya Ying Lin, 22. The monument’s spon- 
sors are asking that demonstrators for any cause be perpetually banned from the 
site (as they are in Arlington National Cemetery), so that the tribute to sacrifice 
will not be corrupted by partisan politics or positions. 

The struggle for the memorial imitated life. Virginia’s Senator John Warner 
and Maryland’s Senator Charles Mathias heard distant bugle calls and fought all 
the way for the monument. Illinois’ meddlesome Congressman Henry Hyde 
carelessly spread misinformation and doubt, impugning the sponsors of the idea. 
Democratic Presidential Candidate George McGovern, who ran in 1972 and was 
one of the first and most vehement opponents of the war, rallied behind the cam- 
paign. Texan Ross Perot intruded with ideas for bigger and grander edifices and 
statues. With little fanfare, Nancy Reagan penned thank-you notes to hundreds 
of the donors among the 250,000 who contributed a total of $6 million. 

A few days ago, 40 supporters and critics of the memorial gathered to try to 
break the impasse that threatened the memorial because of such features as the 
black color of the stone and its position below ground level. After listening for a 
while, Brigadier General George Price, retired, stood in quiet rage and said, “I 
am sick and tired of calling black a color of shame.” General Price, who lived 
with and advised the Ist Vietnamese Infantry Division, is black. At the end of 
five hours and much shouting, General Mike Davison, retired, who led the Cam- 
bodian incursion in 1970, proposed a compromise: add the figure of a soldier in 
front of the long granite walls that will bear the 57,709 names of those who died 
or are missing and the tribute to all who served. The battle was suddenly over. 

Last week the special black stone arrived in New York from India, ready to 
be shipped to Vermont for cutting and polishing. The early-March ground- 
breaking ceremony was being planned. Sketches for the sculpture of the soldier 
were being studied. The figure may turn out to be an infantry corporal: young, 
burdened, moving on for reasons beyond himself. 
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Guess whos going to buy a computer? 
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than anybody else? That's who without one.” 


I'm buying mine from.” 


Up and down Main Street, owners of small businesses are 
coming to the same conclusion: “I need a computer.” 

But do you still have questions? About price, for example? 
Or service? Will it be easy to use? 

It will reassure you to know that IBM has computers 
designed and priced specifically for small businesses. 

You'll be glad to know that IBM computers are easy to learn 
and easy to use—and IBM will help you. 
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“I tried one out in person— “J of? 
Me Let's get one from 


that IBM machine is easy to IBM, Ed—if we ever 
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, se eat “I didn't know have a problem, theyre 
hse ie IBM makes computers —_ famous for service.” 
paperwork. 


for less than 
$1,600.” 


You'll be happy to know that IBM already has programs 
, _ that were written for small businesses— programs that have 
been proved and refined in actual use. 
Finally, IBM experience and service are close at hand, 
wherever you live. 
The Fortune 500 has had the advantages of IBM 
computers for years. 
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Bush Does It His Way 








“He is the most loyal team member that anybody could want” 


t is one of the fascinating paradoxes 

and ironies of the Reagan Administra- 
tion. The right-wingers of the Republican 
Party keep attacking Vice President 
George Bush, charging that he is a moder- 
ate who is working to undermine the Rea- 
gan revolution. But Bush's critics have an 
| inflated view of his powers, Bush’s own 
small staff is dispirited, and his influence 
within the White House is murky at best. 

Nonetheless, recent White House de- 
partures of longtime conservative Reagan 
advisers and the far right’s growing feel- 
| ing that the President’s foreign policy is 
not aggressive enough have led the hard 
core to increase its attacks. “George 
Bush was the Trojan horse who opened 
this Administration up to non-Reagan- 
ites,” charges John Lofton Jr., editor of 
Conservative Digest. Bush is blamed for 
bringing in James A. Baker, his former 
campaign manager, to be Reagan’s chief 
of staff. Baker then supposedly appointed 
other “Bush-whackers,” who have turned 
the Reagan Administration soft. 

White House aides are amused at the 
proposition that Bush has established his 
own cells within the Administration. In- 
deed, Bush was so intent on proving he was 
a team player that he has tiptoed around 
the appointments process, to the dismay of 
his longtime supporters. Although Bush 
last week clumsily tried to deny that he 
once called Reaganomics “voodoo eco- 
nomics,” the fact that he made the state- 
ment in 1980 is viewed by the right as proof 
that the Vice President is not a true believ- 
er. However, the fact that he tried to deny 
saying it may be even more interesting; it is 
an indication of the lengths to which Bush 
will go to show his loyalty to Reagan. 

Far from de-Reaganizing the Admin- 
istration, Bush is having some trouble 
holding his own operation together. Re- 
cently, two key staff members quit be- 
cause of dissension in the group. Richard 
Bond was Bush’s deputy chief of staff until 
he took a job as deputy director of the Re- 
publican National Committee, a position 
that will give him direct control over cam- 
paign strategy through the 1982 elections. 
Right-wingers view Bond’s move as just 
the latest and most outrageous indication 
that Bush is quietly taking over. But Bond 
was so frustrated as Bush’s deputy that he 
can no longer even be counted as a Bush 
loyalist. In addition, Robert Thompson, 
the Vice President’s liaison with Con- 
gress, is departing this week. Thompson 
was discouraged by a staff system that he 
feels undercuts senior advisers and under- 
mines Bush’s effectiveness. 

At the heart of the Vice President’s 
staff problems is a longtime Bush asso- 
ciate, Jennifer A. Fitzgerald, technically 
Bush’s assistant for scheduling but in real- 
ity a dominant figure who has much to say 








about where Bush goes, what he does and 
whom he sees. Bond, Thompson and oth- 
er staff members say Fitzgerald summari- 
ly overrules their recommendations about 
political events Bush should attend and 
the Governors, Congressmen or even old 
friends Bush should see. 

Fitzgerald, 50, is a prim, efficient 
Englishwoman who has worked with 
Bush since he was director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Aides say Bush 





Vice President Bush 





Right-wing doubts that he is a true believer. 


trusts her judgment completely. But her 
overprotectiveness and flashes of anger in 
public toward other staff members alien- 
ated Bush’s top aides even before he be- 
came Vice President. Baker, who is Bush’s 
close friend, in 1980 threatened to re- 
sign as campaign manager unless Bush 
dumped Fitzgerald. Baker felt that she 
had more influence over the candidate 
than he did. After serious reflection, Bush 
did drop her temporarily, but then paid 
her out of his own pocket for a while. 

The relationship puzzles a number of 
Bush’s intimates. “She has a strange hold 
on him, and he has a total blind spot 
about it,” says a Bush aide who deeply 
admires him. Adds a former aide: “The 
sad thing is he doesn’t see what it’s do- 
ing to him. People who have been with 








him a long time are losing respect.” 

Bush admits there are personality 
clashes on his staff. “I’m not saying she’s 
Miss Popularity,” he concedes. “Maybe I 
need to get more input from others.” But 
he strongly denies Fitzgerald is a prob- 
lem: “She’s doing what I want done. 
When you have to say no, particularly to 
friends, there’s bound to be some level of 
frustration.” 

Overall, it is difficult even for Admin- 
istration insiders to judge the impact Bush 
has on White House decisions. According 
to Reagan advisers and Cabinet secretar- 
ies, the deferential Bush keeps such a low 
profile during meetings that he is often in- 
visible. As a result, they do not regard him 
as a player who has a major influence on 
decisions made by the President. There 
are some noteworthy exceptions, howev- 
er. Bush argued against upgrading the jet 
fighters sold to Taiwan, a position that 
Reagan eventually adopted. And he firm- 
ly urged Reagan to adopt sanctions 
against Poland and the Soviets soon after 
the imposition of martial law. 


ush insists that he does have influence 

but will not discuss his role. He says he 
offers his advice to the President privately, 
out of the view of Cabinet members and 
White House aides. Says Bush: “I don’t 
ever discuss what I talk to the President 
about, because if I did, I would undermine 
the one thing that matters—the confiden- 


tiality and the trust that I think exist be- | 


tween us.” His reticence grows from fears 
of being shut out. “I don’t want to end up 
like Nelson Rockefeller, miserable in the 
job because the staff cut him off at the 
knees.” 

For a number of his activities Bush 
deserves high marks. He is a star Republi- 
can fund raiser who since taking office 
has traveled to 35 states collecting $4.5 
million for the party. He heads three spe- 
cial task forces, including one that has 
had substantial impact on reducing the 
number of federal regulations. He sees 
nearly everything that goes to the Presi- 
dent. His crisp conduct of National Secu- 
rity Council meetings during the initial 
weeks of the crackdown in Poland earned 
him praise from other top Administration 
officials. But most important, from Bush's 
point of view, he has won the confidence 


of his boss. “He is the most loyal team | 


member that anybody could want,” Rea- 
gan recently told a conservative friend. 
Bush’s emphasis on loyalty and his 
failure to put his mark on policy cast him 
in the image ofa solid junior executive. His 
conduct suggests that he has expedient po- 
litical positions, not deeply held convic- 
tions. Bush understands the skepticism 
about his role and achievements. “You 
take the rap of people saying, ‘Whatever 
happened to George Bush, the vanishing 














Vice President?’ ” But his No. | priority, | 


Bush insists, is to stay close to Reagan. “If 
part of the price is to have people say 
George Bush is not doing anything, then 
fine, I'll pay that price.” —By Douglas Brew 
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WHEN IT’S TIME TO QUIET DOWN 
AT THE END OF THE DAY, EVEN A FIRE 
TURNS TO RED. 


JOHNNIE WALKER RED 
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Alani vs. Intellivision? 

Nothing I could say would be more 
persuasive than what your own 
two eyes will tell you. But I cant 


resist telling you more. 
— George Plimpton — 
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ATARI INTELLIVISION 
HOME RUN™ BASEBALL MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL™” 








a thousand words. 


It’s obvious how much more realistic Intellivision graphics 
are. But take a closer look. Notice the Intellivision players. 
They've got arms and legs like real players do. Look at 

the field. It actually looks more like a real baseball field. If you 
compare the two games, I think you'll find that Intellivision 
looks a lot more like the real thing. 





Intellivision Las Vegas Poker & 
Blackjack. You play cards 
with a shifty-eyed dealer. 


Atari Casino™ No dealer. 


More about action 

You can see how much more 

realistic Intellivision looks. 

What we can't show you here Atari Peles Championship 
is how much more realistically Soccer™ players 

it moves. If you could compare 


the two, I think you”d see _ai mm 
that Intellivision has smoother rm oa] 


and more life-like movement 
than Atari. Intellivision NASL 
Soccer™* players 


More about control 
If you've ever played a video game, you know how important 
control is. And if you held these two control units in your 
hand, you'd know Intellivision gives you more. The Atari 
hand controller offers only 8 positions and one button. 
The Intellivision hand controller has 16 posi- 
tions and 4 buttons. So Intellivision allows 


Action 8-position 
button “ joy stick 











Action 
buttons 


Game cartridge 


16-position 
overlays 


control disk 
‘Action buttons 
12-key 

input key pad 


ATARI JOY STICK 
HAND CONTROLLER 


INTELLIVISION 
HAND CONTROLLER 


MATTEL €LECTRONICS’ 


INTELLIVISION 


Intelligent Television 








you to maneuver players and objects in more directions 
with greater precision and accuracy. And the Intellivision 
controller is compatible with the entire library. With Atari, 
some games require the purchase of additional control units. 


More about challenge 

You can't see it here, but I have found that in many of the 
Atari programs, the game play is rather simplistic. With 
Intellivision, the game play is more sophisticated. And that 
makes Intellivision more challenging. With Intellivision PGA 
Golf for instance, you get nine different clubs to choose 
from. With Atari Golf, you have to make do with just one 
club. Greater attention to detail is a quality I have found 

in all of the Intellivision games. Making them more realistic. 
And more challenging. 


: HOLE 2 ORIVER 





Intellivision PGA Golf ™* 


Atari Golf 


More about libraries 

Both Intellivision and Atari have large libraries. But there 
really isn’t any way you can tell which library is better, 

until you play with both. Once you compare the two systems 
for challenge, sophistication and continued interest, I'm 
confident you'll choose Intellivision. But don’t just take my 
word for it. Visit your local dealer and decide for yourself. 
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Stress can rob you of vitamins 


What is stress? 

Severe injury or infection, physical 
overwork, too many martini lunches, 
fad dieting—any condition that places 
an unusual demand upon your ae 
constitutes stress and may cause B and 
C vitamin depletion, if the diet is 
inadequate. 


Vitamins the body can’t store. 

Your body absorbs two kinds of 
vitamins from the food you eat: fat- 
soluble and water-soluble. Substantial 
reserves of the fat-soluble vitamins are 
accumulated in body tissues. But this is 
not true of most of the water-soluble 
vitamins, B-complex and C. They 
should be replaced every day. 

en your vitamin needs are in- 
creased by stress, your body may use u 
more B and C vitamins than your usu 
diet can provide. When that stress is pro- 


longed, a vitamin deficiency can develop. 


STRESSTABS 600 High Potency Stress 
Formula Vitamins can help. 

STRESSTABS® 600 has a single 
purpose: to help you avoid a B-complex 
and C vitamin deficiency. With 600 mg 
of vitamin C, and B-complex vitamins, 
high potency STRESSTABS® 600 can 
help restore your daily supply of 


Stresstabs | 


these important vitamins. 

STRESSTABS® 600 also contains the 
U.S. Recommended Daily Allowance of 
vitamin E. 


A stress formula to meet a woman's 
need for iron. 


STRESSTABS® 600 with Iron 
combines the basic STRESSTABS 
formula with 150% of the Recommended 
Daily Allowance of iron, plus folic acid 
and more Be, to help satisfy the special 
nutritional needs of many young 
women. 


STRESSTABS 600 with Zinc. 

Because zinc requirements have 
also been found to increase during 
various forms of stress, it has recently 
been concluded that there are times 
when your body may need more zinc. 


STRESSTABS' by Lederle. The Stress 
Formula Vitamins preferred by physicians. 

Doctors have relied upon the quality 
of Lederle medicines, vaccines and 
research for over 70 years. 

Today, that same quail gos into 
STRESSTABS® recommended by doctors 
more often than any other stress formulas. 

Look for the Lederle mark on every 
STRESSTABS® eae If it doesn't say 
Lederle, its not STRESSTABS® 
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‘Hart Trouble 


Odd nominee for civil rights 





or all its announced good intentions, 

the Reagan White House has a singu- 
lar gift for trampling on the sensitivities of 
black Americans. Last week the Reagan- 
auts stumbled again. The White House 
nominated the Rev. B. Sam Hart, 52, a 
little-known evangelical minister and 
broadcaster from Philadelphia, to serve 
on the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, 
an advisory committee responsible for 
monitoring the enforcement of civil 
rights laws. 

Hart is black and favors integrated 
schools, but he believes the Government 
“shouldn't force citizens to do anything 
they don’t want to do” and thus is opposed 
to busing. At a Washington press confer- 
ence he evaded questions about whether 
church-run private schools practicing dis- 
crimination should receive tax exemp- 
tions. He supports equal rights for women 
but refuses to back the Equal Rights 
Amendment. On the subject of homosex- 
uality, he is outspoken. “Homosexuality is 
not a civil rights issue,” he says. “They 
have chosen a way of life and have to ac- 
cept the consequences.” His advice? 
“They can repent like other sinners.” 

Protested one prominent Washington 
black leader: “Ofall the blacks they might 
have selected, they picked out a right- 
wing religious nut. It shows this Adminis- 
tration’s complete contempt for civil 
rights and for the commission.” Said El- 
eanor Smeal, president of the National 
Organization for Women: “I feel almost 
speechless. He is hostile to all the groups 
the commission is supposed to serve.” 

Hart was backed for the job by, 
among others, Republican Strom Thur- 
mond of South Carolina, a Senator who is 
not known for his deep concern about 
blacks or civil rights. Explained E. Pen- 
dleton James, the White House director of 
personnel: “We wanted a representative 
of Moral Majority conservative blacks.” 
Hart’s approval by the Senate is now in 
doubt because of objec- 
tions being raised by 
both Senators from his 
home state. 

The nomination of 
another black, William 
Bell, to head the Equal 
Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission, was 
withdrawn late last 
week by an embar- 
rassed White House. 
Bell, who runs a one- 
| B. Sam Hart man minority recruit- 
| ing operation in De- 

troit that has failed to place anyone in the 
past year, had been roundly criticized as 
| being unqualified to lead the agency. In 
his place, the Administration named 
Clarence Thomas, a black Republican 
| and graduate of Yale Law School who 
now serves as Assistant Secretary of Edu- 
| cation for Civil Rights. a 











Claus von Billow in Newport, R.L, courtroom 


Star Witness 


Insulin and a sleeping beauty 





he spectators start lining up a few 

minutes before dawn outside the 
Newport, R.I., Superior Court. Only 
about 80 can hope to get seats for the pro- 
ceedings, which begin three hours later, 
but the whole nation is being offered 
nightly peeks inside the paneled court- 
room. Television cameras are recording 
the trial, and excerpts have been shown 
on network news programs. Viewers have 
not been disappointed: in its opening 
weeks, “the case of the sleeping beauty” 
has lived up to its billing as an Agatha 
Christie drama in real life. 

On trial is Jet-Setter Claus von Bilow, 
55. He is accused of twice trying to mur- 
der his heiress-wife of 15 years, Martha 
(“Sunny”), by injecting her with insulin. 
Sunny, 50, went into a coma at Christmas 
time in 1979 and again in 1980; the second 
seems irreversible. She “is alive in the 
most primitive sense of the word . . . vege- 
tative,” said Prosecutor Stephen Famig- 
lietti. The defense contends that Sunny 
brought on the comas by overindulging in 
alcohol, sweets and drugs. 

The prosecution’s star witness so far 
has been Maria Schrallhammer, Sunny’s 
maid for 23 years. On the day of the first 
coma in 1979, she testified, she had heard 
“madame” moaning and had entered the 
bedroom: “She was rattling, and I thought 
she would die any second.” But, said 
Schrallhammer, Von Bilow had insisted 
his wife was only sleeping and refused for 
almost nine hours to heed the maid’s pleas 
to call a doctor. Later, Schrallhammer 
testified, she had found in Von Bilow’s 
closet a black bag containing hypodermic 
needles and insulin. Speaking in heavily 
accented English, the German-born maid 
told the court she had asked Von Bilow’s 
stepson, Alexander von Auersperg, 
“What for insulin?” 

According to Schrallhammer, Sunny 
had confided to her that she might seek a 
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divorce from Von Biilow because she felt 
that he blamed her for his inability to pur- 
sue an active career and said she “wanted 
to be married to a successful business- | 
man.” Von Biilow has admitted having an 
affair with another woman, but claims | 
that Sunny had lost interest in sex and 
had given him permission to seek satisfac- 
tion elsewhere. The prosecution contends | 
that Von Bilow wanted to be free of Sun- 
ny but could not face the thought of losing 

a claim to his wife’s fortune, which is con- 
servatively estimated at $35 million. 

Gerhard Meier, an internist who ex- 
amined Sunny when she was taken to 
Newport Hospital on Dec. 21, 1980, suf- 
fering her second coma, said that she had 
“low blood sugar and an incredibly high 
insulin level,” which is considered an ab- 
normal combination. The defense had 
hoped that pretrial depositions from lab 
technicians would substantiate a mix-up 
in tests indicating that the insulin might 
have been manufactured in Sunny'’s body 
after her admission. But on the stand the 
technicians said they had been “con- | 
fused” by defense questions in the pretrial 
testimony, and insisted that the tests actu- 
ally had been made and labeled in unam- 
biguous order. The switch in testimony 
visibly dismayed Defense Attorney Her- 
ald Price Fahringer. 

The prosecution estimates it will need 
three more weeks to complete its case. 
Fahringer will not disclose the list of 
defense witnesses, but promises some 
“surprises.” = 


Westward Ho! 


Feeling attached to Wyoming | 








tis not unreasonable to yearn to live in 
Wyoming, a place with sparkling clean 

air, no income taxes and a surfeit of elbow 
room. Some residents of neighboring Ne- 
braska’s western panhandle want to be- | 
come Wyomingites, but they do not in- 
tend to move. They want to secede. 

According to an informal newspaper | 
poll, 85% of the region’s 98,000 residents | 
may favor an official switch of allegiance. 
They feel their chunk of Nebraska is mis- 
understood or ignored by the government 
in the state’s capital back east in Lincoln. 
The rawboned ranching life in the pan- 
handle, they argue, is kindred to the wild | 
West of Wyoming. 

There are sympathizers in the would- | 
be adoptive state. Last week Wyoming 
State Representative Douglas Chamber- | 
lain introduced a bill supporting the seces- | 
sionists. He got only 29 of the 40 necessary | 
votes, but plans another try next year. | 
“The general feeling,” says Mary Paxson, 
of Torrington, Wyo., “is that it’s never go- | 
ing to happen. We're flattered that they 
want us, but we really don’t need them.” 

Yet to Nebraska Governor Charles | 
Thone, whose wife is a panhandle na- | 
tive, the secessionist prospect, however 
farfetched, is troubling. For one thing, 
says he: “I'd hate to be married to a 
foreigner.” 5 
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DIPLOMACY 


World 


Good Friends—Sort of 








Despite a show of unity in Madrid, the rift over sanctions runs deep 


ne after another, foreign minis- 

ters of leading Western nations 

strode to the podium at Madrid's 

Palacio Nacional de Congresos 
and delivered scorching variations on a 
single theme. “The commitment of the 
Polish government to fulfill its obligations 
under the Helsinki accords has clearly 
been abandoned,” charged Canadian Ex- 
ternal Affairs Minister Mark MacGui- 
gan. Said Secretary of State Alexander 
Haig: “The generals in this 
war against the Polish people 
are none other than the Polish 
regime itself, acting at the in- 
Stigation and coercion of the 
Soviet Union.” Added West 
German Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher: “We 
cannot accept that the threat 
of force can be justified even 
when it is employed within an 
alliance.” 

That calculated Western 
onslaught was staged before 
some 300 representatives from 
35 countries, reassembled at 
the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe to 
review the 1975 Helsinki ac- 
cords for the first time since 
martial law was declared in 
Poland last Dec. 13. The 
speeches were too much for 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Leonid Llyichev. Said he: 
“We resolutely oppose the ef- 


with U.S. policy on a number of fronts. 


They angrily blame their economic prob- | 


lems on what they see as the Reagan Ad- 
ministration’s failure to bring down world 
interest rates and on a stubborn protec- 
tionist streak in U.S. trade policy. In addi- 
tion, the Europeans object to seeming in- 
consistencies in American policy—like 
refusing to impose a grain embargo on the 
Soviets while simultaneously demanding 
| sacrifices from the Europeans. Strained 


CAMPION 





POLONIA 


Conference Chairman Wiejacz ponders his next move amid the chaos 


into American hands. Explained a Cana- 
dian delegate: “The whole thing was a 
fabulous stroke of luck. We came here dis- 
agreeing on key points. Now the Russians 
have made everybody so angry through 
their arbitrary tactics that [we] are all ral- 
lying behind Haig.” 

The Americans took full advantage of 
their diplomatic windfall. After the cha- 
otic session had ended, Chief U.S. Dele- 
| gate Max Kampelman drove home the 
Administration view that the 
1975 Helsinki accords, which 
are the basis for the 16-month- 
old Madrid conference and 
which are viewed in Western 
Europe as a framework for 
guaranteeing human rights in 
East bloc countries, have been 
effectively gutted by Soviet ag- 
gression. Said Kampelman: “It 
would appear as if the Soviet 
Union is acting to undermine 
both the letter and spirit of 
Helsinki.”’ Haig contended 
that continuing the talks at 
this point would be to “simply 
condone the massive violations 
of the accords.” Said he: 
“There is a very clear conver- 
gence of viewpoints on the Pol- 
ish question. Never before 
have there been such unani- 
mous views in NATO.” 
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or the Secretary of 
State, Madrid was one 





forts of the NATO bloc, and of Said one delegate: Poland “has declared martial law in Madrid.” 


the U.S. in particular, to put on 

yet another political farce.” The torrent 
of Western condemnation, interrupted 
only sporadically by East bloc protests, 
continued for 4% hours before the hapless 
presiding chairman, Jozef Wiejacz, Po- 
land’s Deputy Foreign Minister, abruptly 
recognized a Czechoslovak motion to ad- 
journ the day’s session, a move made pre- 
sumably at Soviet insistence. Wiejacz’s 
parliamentary maneuver provoked even 
more vituperation from the West. 
Snapped French Foreign Minister Claude 
Cheysson, who was next in line when the 
speakers were cut off: “This is democracy 
a la East.” Added Javier Rupérez, Span- 
ish delegate: “The Polish delegate has de- 
clared martial law in Madrid.” 

The acrimonious session did, howev- 
er, have a bright side. It inspired spokes- 
men for the Western allies to join a force- 
ful show of unity at a time when many 
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European government leaders are at odds 


| by a bewildering array of tensions, includ- 
ing disruptive left-wing demonstrations 
over nuclear disarmament and U.S. poli- 
cy in El} Salvador, the Western Alliance is 
in greater disarray than at any time since 


Jimmy Carter’s sharp turn against the | 


Soviets after the invasion of Afghanistan 
in 1979. 

The Reagan Administration’s aim in 
Madrid was to use the meeting as a forum 
to chastise Moscow and the government 
of General Wojciech Jaruzelski for impos- 
ing martial law in Poland. The U'S. also 
seriously contemplated a boycott of the 
Madrid talks unless martial law was eased 
or lifted. European diplomats who believe 
strongly in East-West dialogue—notably 
West Germany’s Genscher—balked at 
the plan. But Haig managed to persuade 
them to agree to a unified gesture of con- 
demnation. The Soviet-initiated suspen- 
sion of the conference thus played right 


stop on a_ week-long 
tour that took him to 
Portugal, Morocco and finally behind the 
Iron Curtain to Rumania. The Secretary 
did not miss the opportunity to under- 
score firmly the U.S. position on Poland 
as he arrived in Bucharest, though he 
took care to cloak his message in diplo- 
matic language. Said Haig: “Recent 
events in Eastern Europe and elsewhere 
in the world have emphasized once again 
the problems facing many countries as 
they attempt to pursue their national 
destinies free from outside interference.” 
But even the allies’ show of harmony 
at Madrid could hardly disguise the dis- 
unity within the Western Alliance. Less 
than two months after President Rea- 
gan’s unilateral decision to impose mild 
economic sanctions on Poland and the 
Soviet Union, the European allies, except 
for Great Britain and Portugal, have 
failed to impose economic sanctions inde- 
| pendent of the U.S.’s, despite an agree- 
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a 
ment to examine possible measures at | 
a special NATO ministers meeting 
in January 

France effectively snubbed Washing- 
ton in late January by signing a contract 
with Moscow for a share in the $15 billion 
Soviet natural gas pipeline that will 
stretch 3,000 miles from Siberia to West- 
ern Europe. Last week a group of French 
banks extended the Soviets $140 million 
in credit to help finance the deal. Both 
| West Germany and Italy are also com- 
mitted to supplying credits and technol- 
ogy for the pipeline. Administration offi- 
cials believe that the project, which when 
completed (current target: late 1984) will 
pump more than 40 billion cubic meters 
of natural gas to Western Europe, will 
only increase European dependence on 
Moscow. What is worse, say U.S. officials, 
the deal will ultimately provide the Sovi- 
ets with hard currency to continue their 
arms buildup. Even the British lack en- 
thusiasm for economic sanctions, though 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher's | 
government a week ago an- 
nounced restrictions on Soviet 
and Polish diplomats, reduced 
landing rights for the Polish 
national airline, LOT, and im- 
posed tougher standards for 
technology transfer to East 
bloc countries. As one senior 
British diplomat put it, “We 
don’t think sanctions work 
We have tried them before 
and know how ineffective 
they are.” 

The Europeans are reluc- 
tant to endanger their crucial 
commercial interests at a time 
when Washington's official 
posture on American compa- 
nies involved in the pipeline is, 
to say the least, ambiguous. 
President Reagan has already 
barred U.S. companies from 
any direct involvement in the 
pipeline. That will almost cer- 
tainly result in delay of the 
project. But the Administration 








al Security Adviser William Clark was in- 


| stalled to help avoid such conflict. Wein- 


berger has consistently argued for 
revoking the licenses and invoking even 
stronger restrictions on East-West trade 
to ensure that Western technology is “not 
exploited to make good the chronic defi- 
ciencies of the Communist system.” 
Weinberger, who is especially critical of 
the European allies’ involvement in the 
Soviet pipeline, sharpened his criticism in 
a 324-page message sent to Congress dur- 
ing his stay in Saudi Arabia last week. 
Said he: “No defense policy could succeed 
in the long run unless [we pursue] a policy 
that ensures that our resources will not be 
diverted to strengthen our adversary.” 
Haig, by contrast, is far more sympa- 
thetic to the economic plight of the West- 
ern European allies. He is prepared to go 
along with continued licensing and ar- 
gues, as he did in Madrid last week, that 
the U.S. “recognizes that our European 
partners have their own imperatives.” 
Admitting that the U.S. has failed so far 


Haig extols Western harmony at a Madrid press conference last week 
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eration between the United States and Eu- 
rope.” But French Foreign Minister | 
Claude Cheysson perhaps more accurate- 
ly refiected official European opinion: 
“We should not punish ourselves with 
sanctions because there are developments 
in Europe we don’t like. We need gas.” 


ndeed, part of the problem is that a de- | 

cade of détente, and the accompany- 

ing increase in East-West trade, has 

spun a web of interdependence be- 
tween the two blocs. Two-way trade be- 
tween the industrial West and the War- 
saw Pact countries—$11 billion a decade 
ago—reached a total of $90 billion in 
1980. Of that, $77 billion was between 
Western Europe and the East bloc. West 
Germany’s steel production is currently | 
tied up in East bloc contracts, and more 
than 300,000 of the country’s workers 
have jobs directly dependent on Soviet 
trade. Acknowledges one State Depart- 


| ment analyst: “The trade issue is absolute- 


ly critical for the Europeans.” 

Shortly before he went into 
the hospital for heart surgery 
in Boston, former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger told the 
German weekly Der Spiegel: 
“The entire deportment of the 
Western allies gives the im- 
pression of indecision and dis- | 
unity. The alliance has a lot of 
possibilities before it, and it is 
the duty of the member states 
to decide on these possibili- 
ties.” Unfortunately, the one 
option that might make Euro- 
pean governments more recep- 
tive to US. leadership, namely 
a renewed grain embargo 
against the Soviets, has been 
ruled out by Reagan. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the 
Alliance can also forge a coor- 
dinated strategy on the export 
of sophisticated technology to 
the Soviets or establish a firm 
policy on future default of Po- 
land’s massive debt to the 








| has hesitated to turn the screws 
even further by blocking the 
export of technology, intended for the 
pipeline, that has already been licensed by 
U.S. companies for production by Europe- 
an firms. Reason: any attempt by the US. 
to cut off those agreements retroactively 
would be a severe blow to European faith 
in the reliability of major U.S. companies 
(among them, General Electric and Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co.). Asa result of U.S. inde- 
cision, European businesses continue to 
produce U.S.-licensed equipment, such as 
turbines, pumps and compressors, that are 
intended for the Soviet pipeline 


he Reagan Administration once 
again found itself in the embar- 
rassing position last week of hav- 
ing two top officials in public dis- 
agreement over sanctions. Haig and 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, 
both on overseas trips, managed to renew 
their differences only weeks after Nation- 





But even the Secretary could not disguise the Alliance's disunity. 


to provide Western Europe with “attrac- 
tive alternatives” to Soviet energy, he also 
attempted to downplay the dispute within 
the Administration over the pipeline. The 
US. position, he said, had been a “long- 
standing and consistent” concern that the 
Western European allies “not permit 
themselves to become overly dependent 
on Eastern sources for natural gas or any 
other energy product.” 

The European response to U.S. pres- 
sure on cutting back economic relations 
with the Soviets ranges from open hostility 
to quiet contempt. Fumed French Premier 
Pierre Mauroy: “I cannot accept to hear 
the Americans—who for so many years 
have wasted their energy—come and try 
to teach lessons to countries that are short 
ofenergy resources.” Danish Prime Minis- 
ter Anker Jorgensen charged last week 
that US. policy “is dangerous, senseless, 
and seriously lessens the chances of coop- 
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West. 

Nonetheless, few Europe- 
an political leaders believe that the differ- 
ences over sanctions will permanently 
cripple the Alliance. “The feeling is that 
we are not dealing with a coup de force of 
such proportions that it challenges the 
whole process of East-West trade built up 
in the years of détente,” says a high | 
French official. Rather, most see in the 


| current divisions only a continuation of 


the political and military squabbles that 
have plagued but not destroyed the Alli- 
ance for decades. At bottom, both Euro- 
peans and Americans believe that the So- 
viets are ideologically bankrupt and 
militarily dangerous. To Europe, that 
should not preclude trading with them. 
To the USS. and, as last week’s show of 
unity in Madrid indicated, to the Europe- 
ans as well, the Soviets are also in 
need of a good tongue lashing now and | 
then. —By Russ Hoyle. Reported by Lawrence 

Matkin/Paris and William Rademaekers/Madrid 
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| POLAND 





Waiting for the Spring 





After Vatican talks, the archbishops seek dialogue and unity 


66 did not go for results. I went to 
Rome, came back, and am glad to 
be here.” 

With those words, Archbishop Jozef 
Glemp, the Primate of Poland, dispelled 
rumors that his seven-day visit with 
Pope John Paul II might lead to a dra- 
matic new initiative by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to oppose the martial law 
regime of Polish General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski. Glemp, who returned to Warsaw 
last week with Archbishops Franciszek 
Cardinal Macharski of Cracow and Hen- 
ryk Gulbinowicz of Wroclaw, seemed 
genuinely happy to be back on his native 
soil. Even the usually dour Macharski 
smiled broadly and told reporters at 
Okecie Airport: “Let us all be opti- 
mists. Things are not all that bad.” 





A Polish reunion: Pope John Paul Il flanked by, left to right, Archbishops Gulbinowicz, Macharski and Glemp at the Vatican 
Warned the Primate: “Poland must not become an arena for bloody conflict. Her troubles must be resolved through dialogue.” 





That call for springlike optimism was 
a tall order in a country where two 
months of wintry martial rule has 
crushed the independent Solidarity labor 
movement, put more than 5,000 of its 
members and sympathizers in detention 
camps, clamped severe restrictions on 
personal liberty, and left at least ten dead 
and hundreds injured. The archbishops 
were well aware of that unrelieved bleak- 
ness. Indeed, they spent much of their 
week in the Vatican briefing the Polish- 
born Pontiff on the dim prospects for his 
homeland’s future. As Glemp described it 
during an emotional sermon at Rome’s 
Church of St. Stanislao: “Our fatherland 
... is sick. Poles are overcome by anger. 
We are enraged one against the other.” 
The church’s role, said Glemp, is to con- 
tain that anger and channel it into a 
search for national unity. “Poland must 
not become an arena for bloody conflict,” 
he warned. “Her internal troubles must 
be resolved through dialogue and not by 
force.” 

John Paul himself spoke out strongly 
two days later, telling an audience of 





Western labor leaders and Solidarity ex- 
iles that the banned union was “an au- 
thentic representative of the workers.” 
He added that the full restoration of Soli- 
darity’s rights was “the only road out 
of this difficult situation.’ Despite the 
Pope’s intense interest in the Polish ques- 
tion, Vatican sources say that he will 
leave the forging of church strategy in 
Glemp’s hands. 

Glemp, 53, the plain-spoken son of 
an Inowroclaw salt miner, is well pre- 


| pared for that task. The holder of doc- 


torates in Roman and canon law, he has 
a shrewd political sense that belies his 
squat, jug-eared physical appearance. 


| Glemp apparently intends to pursue a 


cautious policy under martial law, 
putting moral pressure on the regime 


but avoiding inflammatory gestures that 
might incite violence and provoke a 
Soviet invasion. 

Glemp pins his hopes on a peaceful 


| dialogue between the regime and the out- 


4 


lawed union. Polish authorities have indi- 
cated that they are ready to begin serious 
talks soon. But the key figure in any such 
negotiations, Solidarity Leader Lech Wa- 
lesa, has been held virtually incommuni- 
cado since martial law was declared on 
Dec. 13. Walesa, who has reportedly been 
held at four locations near Warsaw, has 
managed to smuggle out several mes- 
sages, although their authenticity cannot 
be confirmed. The Warsaw branch of Sol- 


| idarity’s underground last week pub- 


lished what it said was a letter that Wa- 
lesa had scrawled on the back of 
internment papers served to him on Jan. 
26. “I'll not be surprised,” the message 
read, “if they'll start to attribute all kinds 
of idiocies to me ... This partner [the 
Communist government] has never been 
and never will be honest.” 

The Jaruzelski regime, meanwhile, 
continued to move against its opponents 
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through its harsh system of military and 
civil justice. In the longest prison sen- 
tence handed out for a martial law viola- 
tion so far, Ewa Kubasiewicz was given 
ten years in jail for organizing a strike ata 
Gdansk merchant marine college where 


| she was a student. A Katowice court gave 


jail terms of three to four years to four 
alleged organizers of a strike at the Wujek 
coal mine, where at least seven civilians 
were killed in clashes with police on Dec. 
16. The provincial prosecutor in Gdansk 
said that Solidarity’s second-ranking 
leader, Miroslaw Krupinski, would be 
tried for trying to organize a national 
strike committee from the Lenin Ship- 
yard after military rule was imposed. 


ut in Gdansk, the Baltic seaport 

where Solidarity was born in August 
1980, the spirit of resistance still burned. 
More than 200 students and workers were 
arrested there after clashes with police 
on Jan. 30. Foreign journalists visited 
the area last week on a government-orga- 
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nized tour and found many workers un- 
shaken in their loyalty to Solidarity. “We 
have to have unions as before,” said a 
hull-assembly worker at Lenin Shipyard. 
“In this country, with its [Communist] 
system, it is not possible to have a true 
union that is not political. If the govern- 
ment will not give it to us, then we will | 
have another August.” 

For now, a sullen calm seems to hang 
over Gdansk. But beneath the surface, a 
dangerous and defiant mood can beseen in 
underground leaflets, posters and graffiti. 
Said one message chalked on a metal door 
in the port of Gdynia, near Gdansk: THE 
WINTER IS YOURS—THE SPRING WILL BE 
OURS. Seeking to dampen Gdansk’s rebel- 
lious spirit, authorities recently removed 
an inscription from a wall behind the tow- 
ering monument to workers killed in the | 
1970 uprising. It read: “They died so | 
that you could live in dignity.” Effacing 
those words will not destroy the memory of 
the Gdansk martyrs, or the determination 
of the survivors to regain their lost 
dignity. —8y Thomas A. Sancton. Reported by 
Richard Hornik/Warsaw and Wilton Wynn/Rome 
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The Secretary of Defense talks with Saudi Arabia’s Defense Minister, Prince Sultan, in Riyadh 


MIDDLE EAST 


Anyway, Nice to See You 





A Weinberger trip yields no deals but mends some fences 


he U.S. Defense Secretary, Caspar 

Weinberger, visited the Middle East 
last week, carrying with him a sheaf of 
proposals aimed at strengthening Wash- 
ington’s ties with moderate Arab states. 
His main port of call was Saudi Arabia, 
where he spent four days in talks with the 
influential Crown Prince Fahd, Defense 
Minister Prince Sultan and Foreign Min- 
ister Prince Saud al Faisal. By the time 
Weinberger left the country, after a nego- 
tiating session that lasted almost all night, 
the principal mystery was why it had tak- 
en him and the Saudis so long to agree to 
so little. 

At an airport press conference, Wein- 
berger announced that the U.S. and Saudi 
Arabia had agreed to establish a “joint 
committee for military projects,” a sort of 
study group on defense matters. Exactly 
what it would study was not clear. But 
Prince Sultan, who attended the press 
conference, quickly observed that the re- 
lationship between the two countries was 
“not based on cooperation in the field of 
military endeavor.” Replied Weinberger: 
“His Highness is, of course, correct.” 

Military cooperation between Wash- 
ington and Riyadh is, in fact, severely 
lacking. The Saudis do not wish to be- 
come overly identified with the U.S. plan 
to build a Rapid Deployment Force to op- 
pose Soviet expansion in the Persian Gulf, 
and they are especially reluctant to allow 
the U.S. to build bases on Saudi territory. 
Weinberger offered last week to help the 
Saudis and the smaller gulf states build a 


regional arms industry, but the proposal | 


seems to have gone unheard. Weinberger 


did not even announce that the letters of | 


agreement for the $8.5 billion Saudi pur- 
chase of U.S. AWACS radar warning 
planes had been signed, although he had 
been expected to do so. Presumably the 
Secretary once again urged Fahd to visit 
Washington, a trip the Crown Prince has 
canceled twice during the past year, but 
there was no hint that Fahd intended to 
accept the invitation in the near future. 
The basic problem, as always, was the 
Saudi view that the U.S. must take a 
“stronger stance” against Israel, in pur- 
suit of a Middle East peace. 

After a quick stop in Oman, Weinber- 
ger flew on to Amman for a talk with Jor- 
dan’s King Hussein, an old US. ally 
whose friendship has been waning since 
the signing of the Camp David accords 
3% years ago. The U.S., which has long 
been Jordan’s principal arms supplier, 
has recently been concerned about Hus- 
sein’s decision to order 320 SA-6 surface- 


to-air missiles from the Soviet Union. | 


Even though that deal has already been 
made, Weinberger tried to sell the King 
on the idea of buying the U.S.-built Hawk 
missile, and added that the Reagan Ad- 
ministration was prepared to consider a 
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| rillas, who have, in turn, conducted raids 





Jordanian request to purchase advanced | 
F-16 fighter planes. The King seemed in- | 
terested. The suggestion obviously dis- | 
pleased the Israelis, who were not on | 
Weinberger’s itinerary this time, but it | 


undoubtedly assuaged any feelings of ne- 
glect that Hussein may have been harbor- 
ing. The Secretary’s trip may not have 
produced any tangible diplomatic agree- 
ments, but as an exercise in fence mend- 
ing, it appears to have been a modest 


Success. a 
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Hopeful Hints 


A message from Angola 





he Reagan Administration in the past 
year has quietly pursued negotiations 


| for the independence of Namibia (South 


West Africa) along two tracks. The first 
has involved ironing out the fine points of 
establishing a constitution and scheduling 
free elections. That requires maintaining 
the confidence of both the South African 
government, which still administers Na- 
mibia in defiance of United Nations reso- 
lutions, and of Sam Nujoma, leader of the 
Marxist-oriented South West Africa Peo- 
ple’s Organization (SWAPO), which has 
U.N. support. The second track has been 
to persuade Angola to rid itself of some 
20,000 Cuban troops. In exchange, Ango- 
la would be assured a cease-fire in the hit- 
and-run war that South Africa has been 
waging for 15 years against SWAPO guer- 


inside Namibia. 

Progress on both tracks has been slow, 
but now the U.S.-led Western negotiating 
group, which includes Britain, Canada, 
France and West Germany, has new 
ground for modest optimism. 

Most striking, perhaps, is the new 
willingness of Angolan President. José 
Eduardo dos Santos to discuss removal of 
the Cuban troops. The men from Havana 
have acted as security forces for Luanda’s 
Marxist-Leninist government since their 
arrival in 1975. The Cuban presence has 
long discouraged the South Africans from 
considering a cease-fire along the Namib- 
ia-Angola border, a precondition for Na- 
mibian independence. Earlier this month, 
President Dos Santos met with Cuban 
Foreign Minister Isidoro Malmierca Peoli 
in the Angolan capital. They agreed that 
Cuban troops would be withdrawn from 
Angola “as soon as all signs of possible in- 
vasion” from South Africa have stopped. 
US. Assistant Secretary of State for Afri- 
can Affairs Chester Crocker had previ- 


South African defense forces after a raid against 
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ously met with a high Angolan official to 
discuss the Cuban forces. 

The Angolans have good reason for 
wanting to rid themselves of the Cubans. 
The impoverished Luanda government 
must pay the troops in precious hard cur- 
rency. Moreover, the Cubans have not 
succeeded in stamping out the resistance 
of Jonas Savimbi, a South African- 
backed rebel whose forces roam free in 
much of southern Angola. Dos Santos evi- 
dently believes a Cuban withdrawal will 
bring in significant Western economic aid 
to exploit Angola’s vast mineral re- 





bans would leave open to question the fate 
| of Savimbi and his antigovernment forces. 
Says one US. analyst: “There are many 
divisions among Angolans. It’s hard to 
figure out what they want.” 
Even so, a Cuban withdrawal from 
Angola would considerably ease Pre- 
| toria’s fears of a Soviet-dominated axis of 


— 





sources. But any withdrawal of the Cu- | 


black states stretching from Mozambique | 


on the Indian Ocean to Namibia on the 
Atlantic. The South African government 
recently made its most positive move to- 
ward Namibian independence so far by 
agreeing to Western-backed constitution- 
al principles and a complicated set of pro- 
cedures for elections, which would make 
up the first phase of a settlement. SWAPO, 
however, has balked at the complicated 
electoral rules, designed to protect the 
rights of Namibia’s 100,000 whites (out of 
a total population of | million) 


he second phase of a possible settle- 

ment would include guarantees for se- 
curity and fairness during elections. 
These matters present problems for South 
Africa, which is concerned about the 
makeup and visibility of a proposed 
7,500-member U.N. peace-keeping group 
that would supervise a cease-fire (see fol- 
lowing interview). The South Africans are 
deeply distrustful of the U.N. since the 
General Assembly has declared SWAPO 
the authentic representative of the Na- 
mibian people. Given the South Africans’ 
reluctance to relinquish the territory, a fi- 
nal settlement still seems elusive, but it 
may be a bit closer than ever before. 


SWAPO guerrillas in southern Angola 
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“Progress Has Been Made” 











South Africa’s Foreign Minister foresees a settlement 


Roelof Botha at interview in Cape Town 

For the first time since negotiations on 
independence for Namibia broke down at 
Geneva in January 1981, the South Afri- 
can government has agreed to preliminary 
Western proposals that would eventually 
allow majority black rule in the territory. 
Still, for South Africa, the stakes are high. 
South African Foreign Minister Roelof 
("Pik") Botha was interviewed by TIME 
Chief of Correspondents Richard L. Dun- 
can, Johannesburg Bureau Chief Marsh 
Clark and Reporter Peter Hawthorne in 
Cape Town about the prospects of a 
lasting settlement. Excerpts from their 
conversation: 


Q. From your perspective, has significant 
progress been made toward Namibian 
independence? 
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ciples such as freedom of expression and 
religion, movement, an independent judi- 
cial system, continued elections, that sort 
of thing. A worrying element to us is how 
we can make sure that those lofty princi- 
ples will be preserved. 


Q. Do some white inhabitants of Namibia feel 


| they are being sold down the river by your 
| government? 


A. This is the crux of the problem, the 
trauma, the pain. What do you think will 
be our position if there is a white exodus 
from Zimbabwe, which is not out of the 
question, and those people tell the public 
in South Africa and in Namibia what 
happened to them? That’s why I have 
said that events in Zimbabwe constitute 
perhaps the single most important obsta- 
cle [to a settlement). 


U.N. 
peace-keeping force and U.N. monitoring of 
elections? 


A. Phase two deals with the security of 
the region. It will be difficult, make no 
mistake. The issues are more visible, 
more emotional from the point of view of 
all the parties involved. This government 
is not prepared to go for an international- 
ly acceptable solution if it holds no pros- 
pect for peace. Anti-SWAPO parties in the 
territory argue that U.N. supervisors are 
SWAPO people, so SWAPO cannot lose an 
election. Either they win and it’s finished, 
or they lose and the U.N. refuses to issue 
a certificate that it was a free and fair 
election. So both ways they win, no mat- 
ter what. While I'm expected to convince 


| the people in the territory that the U.N. 


A. Solid progress has been made, but | 


there is still a long way to go. 


Q. How long will the process take? 


A. Unless something unforeseen happens, | 
| A. The Reagan Administration is more re- 


let me say 18 months to three years. 


Q. Does your acceptance of the first, consti- 
tutional phase of the settlement represent 
any concessions on South Africa’s part? 


A. We agreed in 1978 to the removal of 
discrimination, and the constitutional 
proposals again contain that, so we could 
not really object to it now. I don’t think 
you have any concept of the jump that 
had to be taken here. It was a giant leap 
with the crocodile’s jaws waiting for us. 
The current proposals do not go as far as 
we would have wished with regard to mi- 
nority [white] protection. But the present 
constitution contains a provision that 
opens the possibility for minorities to win 
seats that they might otherwise have lost. 
It also contains certain fundamental prin- 








will be impartial, the Secretary-General 
opts publicly to take sides with SWAPO. 


Q. Do you feel that the U.S. understands your 
distinction between an internationally ac- 
ceptable solution and a peaceful solution? 


alistic as far as the threat of the Soviet 
Union is concerned. The South African 
government is absolutely committed to a 
peaceful solution in Namibia and is con- 
scious of the benefits that would flow from 
an internationally acceptable solution. To 
achieve the latter and yet not to bring 
peace and stability would bea disaster. We 
are making that distinction quite clear to 
the U.S. Government. The Soviet Union is 
not interested in a peaceful solution. We 
are not prepared, for the rest of history, to 
be blamed for destroying a country. My 


| government is not prepared to bea party to 


Soviet expansion in this area or anywhere 
else in the world and have a finger pointed 
at us by our own children. It is better to be 
destroyed in a different way than that. We 
cannot swallow that. 
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A Question of Objectivity 





The debate grows over who is killing whom in El Salvador 


nywhere else the court appearance 

might have been a routine event, but 
in El Salvador it was momentous. As 
heavily armed members of the Salvador- 
an national guard stood by, six of their 
former colleagues appeared last week be- 
fore a judge in the town of Zacatecoluca. 
The judge’s task: to decide whether the six 
should stand trial for the brutal murders 
14 months ago of three American nuns, 
Ita Ford, Maura Clarke and Dorothy Ka- 
zel, and a US. religious lay worker, Jean 
Donovan. At week’s end, the judge ruled 
that five of the men should be charged 
with homicide; the sixth, he found, had 
not been involved in the crimes. 

For the first time in El Salvador’s 
four-year-old war against 4,000 to 6,000 
Marxist guerrillas, members of the gov- 
ernment’s 22,000-man security forces 
were being brought to judicial account 
over the deaths of noncombatants. Even 
before the judge’s decision, Salvadoran 
President José Napoleon Duarte, in a na- 
tional television address, called the men 
“the only and the true guilty ones” in the 
crimes. Duarte seemed particularly anx- 
ious to squelch accusations that the mur- 
ders might have been ordered by higher 
authorities in the Salvadoran military. 

Despite Duarte’s assertion that justice 
was being done, the court appearance by 
the former guardsmen came only after 
prolonged U.S. pressure on his civilian- 
military government to take action. That 
pressure had been given additional urgen- 
cy by the U.S. Congress, which demanded 
assurances by the Reagan Administration 
of action on the murders before releasing 
$26 million in military assistance and $40 
million in economic aid to El Salvador in 
1982. As part of the same assurance pro- 
cess, President Reagan last month certi- 
fied that the Duarte government had 
made a “concerted, significant and good- 
faith effort to deal with the complex polit- 
ical, social and human rights problems it 
is confronting.” 

Reagan’s move seemed only to deep- 
en a vigorous debate over U.S. support for 
the Duarte government. More than 
30,000 civilians have been killed in the 
fighting in El Salvador. While many vic- 
tims are the unavoidable casualties of bat- 
ule, many others are killed in cold blood— 
mostly by freelance right-wing death 
squads and government security forces, 
but also by leftist guerrillas. 

The problem is trying to figure out 
who is killing whom, and a number of hu- 
man rights organizations in both the U.S. 
and El Salvador are now engaged in com- 
piling that information. Hardly any of 
these body counters blame the guerrillas 
for significant abuses, a sign of the anti- 
government bias of most of the human 
rights organizations. Even so, U.S. offi- 





cials are concerned that the Salvadoran 
government’s publicized reputation for 
brutality is undermining Administration 
aid for the regime. Last week Deane Hin- 
ton, U.S. Ambassador to E! Salvador, 
bluntly warned that human rights abuses 
by government troops have come “dan- 
gerously close” to an intolerable limit. 
Said Hinton: “If there is one issue that 
could force our Congress to withdraw or 
seriously reduce its support for El Salva- 
dor, it is the issue of human rights.” 
Indeed, in Washington the most ex- 


Former National Guardsman in court 
Human rights could reduce U.S. support. 


treme critics of the Administration’s poli- 
cy are likening the growing U.S. role in El 
Salvador to the early stages of American 
involvement in Viet Nam (see ESSAY). 
Other, less strident critics, such as Demo- 
cratic Senators Christopher Dodd of Con- 
necticut and Paul Tsongas of Massachu- 
setts, last week helped to introduce a joint 
congressional resolution urging the U.S. 
to promote a negotiated settlement be- 
tween the government and its leftist oppo- 
nents. Three delegations of congressional 
Democrats flew to El Salvador over the 
weekend to take a closer look at local con- 
ditions. Even as the Congressmen began 
to arrive, another furor broke out, after a 
U.S. television crew filmed American 
military instructors in civilian clothes car- 
rying M-16 rifles near an area of guerrilla 
activity. The military men were helping 
Salvadorans on a bridge-building exer- 
cise, but U.S. policy in El Salvador firmly 
States that military men must avoid 
combat zones and carry only sidearms for 
protection. Ambassador Hinton ordered 
home the group’s leader, Lieut. Colonel 
Harry Melander, and reprimanded the 
others. 
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Concern over El Salvador is also di- 
viding the U.S. press. The Wall Street 
Journal last week editorially criticized the | 
New York Times and the Washington 
Post for their reporting Jan. 27 of large- 
scale killings of civilians by the Salvador- 
an army in the department of Morazan. 
The Journal complained that the relative- 
ly uncritical handling of the story, espe- 
cially by the Times, amounted to a “pro- 
paganda exercise” for the guerrillas. 

The most vehement flurry of words 
has come over the Reagan Administra- 
tion’s assertion of human rights progress 
in El Salvador. The official U.S. view of 
the situation was restated last week in the 
State Department’s annual country-by- 
country survey of human rights practices 
around the world. In 1981 in El Salvador, 
says the report, “human rights violations 
were frequent, but there was a downward 
trend in political violence.” By the count 
of the U.S. embassy in El Salvador, there 
were 6,116 violent deaths during the 
twelve months, against 9,000 in 1980. The 
report says the guerrillas, the right-wing 
death squads and members of the govern- 
ment’s internal security forces all have a 
hand in the violence. 


he Administration’s conclusions 

about declining violence have been 
assailed by a wide variety of human rights 
organizations. The legal aid office of the 
Roman Catholic Church in El Salvador 
has set the number of deaths in 1981 at 
13,353. Human rights researchers at El 
Salvador’s Central American University 
put the figure at 13,500. The Salvadoran 
Human Rights Commission claims that 
the real number is 16,267. Amnesty Inter- 
national, the highly respected interna- 
tional human rights organization, sent a 
telegram to President Reagan saying that 
“we cannot concur” with Washington’s 
assessment that the Salvadoran govern- 
ment is beginning to control the excesses 
of its own armed forces. The American 
Civil Liberties Union has issued a 287- 
page report claiming that the Duarte gov- 
ernment is responsible for “the great ma- 
jority” of some 200 politically motivated 
murders a week and other forms of sys- 
tematic repression. 

There is little doubt that Salvadoran 
security forces are involved in large num- 
bers of brutal murders, although the evi- 
dence for that is often circumstantial. But 
many, if not most, of the human rights or- 
ganizations in E] Salvador have given up 
their objectivity in analyzing the antiguer- 
rilla struggle: their statistics are clearly 
slanted in favor of the insurgents. 

Most of the human rights organiza- 
tions in El Salvador are relatively new 
arrivals on the scene. The church aid 
office was established in 1975 to pro- 
vide legal services for the country’s 
multitudinous poor. It took up church 
human rights activities in 1977 at the 
behest of the late Archbishop Oscar Ar- 
nulfo Romero, a social radical by Ro- 
man Catholic Church standards. The of- 
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re has been publicly criticized by 
Archbishop Arturo Rivera y Damas, 
Romero’s more moderate successor, for 
issuing a series of “one-sided reports” on 
human rights. 

The Salvadoran Human Rights Com- 
mission was founded in the early 1970s 
with the backing of some of the country’s 
Christian Democrats. According to R. 
Bruce McColm, who has written a study 
of El Salvador for Manhattan’s highly re- 
garded Freedom House, the commission’s 
objectivity was directly compromised 
when one of the country’s most extreme 
guerrilla groups maneuvered a member 
into a leadership role in the human rights 
organization. Since then, says McColm, 
the commission has been described as 
“unpatriotic” by Salvadoran President 
Duarte, himself a Christian Democrat. 

The documentation center of the Je- 
suit-run Central American University 
was opened in 1976 to investigate social 
and economic conditions in El Salvador, 
and began to produce reports on violence 
in the country only in May 1980. The aca- 
demics describe their work as that of a 
“processor of information,” not an active 
investigator of human rights transgres- 
sions. But they work from the information 
of other sources, which include the other 
local human rights organizations. 

Amnesty International and the 
A.C.L.U. have far greater reputations for 
objectivity. Founded in London in 1961, 
Amnesty International has won a Nobel 
Peace Prize for its human rights efforts. 
The A.C.L.U. chiefly concerns itself with 
defending the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. Indeed, the A.C.L.U. 
rarely reports on human rights conditions 
outside the U.S. But despite the high repu- 
tations of both organizations, they also are 
forced to rely on data supplied by the Sal- 
vadoran organizations. Furthermore, as 
groups preoccupied with the behavior of 
governments toward their citizens, both 
tend to discount guerrilla atrocities as out- 
side their areas of concern. 


rivately, U.S. Government sources ad- 

mit that their own figures could err by 
as much as 30%. The problem is that the 
US. embassy in San Salvador gompiles its 
weekly report of killings from local press 
accounts, which are limited in scope. Also 
affecting embassy figures is the fact that 
the State Department refuses to recognize 
any guerrilla attack as a military engage- 
ment, and therefore boosts the number of 
deaths that it attributes to terrorism. 

El Salvador’s bloody struggle, and the 
controversies it has produced, are no- 
where near resolution. The indiscriminate 
killing will doubtless continue, particular- 
ly since the guerrillas are expected to try 
to disrupt scheduled March 28 elections. 
Ambassador Hinton was only being real- 
istic when he once wrote that “we look for 
gradual, not rapid improvement [in hu- 
man rights conditions] over a period of 
years. Violence is too engrained in this so- 
ciety to expect more.” —Sy George Russell. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/Washington and James 

Willwerth/San Salvador 








Crash Course in Combat 


Giving the Salvadorans some American basic training 


unched down in concrete foxholes, 

the officers and NCOs fingered the 
triggers of their M-16s as instructors stood 
behind, monitoring the shooting exercise. 
Then came the command to fire: “Co- 
mienzen fuego.” 

Normally, the men in the foxholes at 
Fort Bragg, N.C., would be American 
G.Ls. But these were Spanish-speaking 
members of the Salvadoran army taking 
part in a novel experiment. The soldiers 
are among 1,466 members of the 15,000- 
man Salvadoran force who are starting to 
receive a crash course in basic U.S. Army 
fighting skills at two of the country’s most 
important military installations, Fort 











Army spokesman, “a lot of time in the 
field, and some very long days.” 

At Fort Benning, about 500 other Sal- 
vadoran trainees last month began a com- 
bined 14-week basic training and officers 
candidate course. American soldiers nor- 
mally spend 38 weeks in these courses, 
emerging as combat infantry platoon 
leaders. The special program puts a high 
emphasis on tactics: how to deploy men in 
combat, techniques of patrol and arrang- 
ing fields of fire to provide the best defen- 
sive protection. 

At both bases, the Salvadorans will 
receive full and explicit instructions on 
how the U.S. Army expects its own sol- 
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Visiting soldiers under supervision on the firing range at Fort Bragg, N.C. 





Everything from physical training to battle tactics and how to behave toward civilians. 


Bragg and Georgia’s Fort Benning. The 
$15 million program is by far the largest 
basic training exercise for foreign troops 
ever undertaken at one time on American 
soil. Its aim: to boost the Salvadoran mili- 
tary’s ability to fight its protracted guerril- 
la war and to-professionalize a major por- 
tion of the Salvadoran officer corps. 

Some 900 Salvadorans arrived last 
week at Fort Bragg’s John F. Kennedy 
Center for Military Assistance, joining 
the 60 Salvadoran officers and NCOs who 
were already on the post. During the next 
three months, 185 Spanish-speaking U.S. 
Special Forces and 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion instructors will teach them the light- 
infantry skills that an average G.I. might 
absorb in nearly a full year. The program 
includes everything from basic physical 
training to communications to the use of 
American weapons. Much of the empha- 
sis will be on training the Salvadorans to 
operate as coordinated units on the squad, 
platoon and company levels. There will 
be instruction on day and night troop 
movements, as well as the ambush and 
counterambush tactics useful in an anti- 
guerrilla war. There will be, says a U.S. 
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diers to behave toward civilians. That, of 
course, includes prohibitions against mas- 
sacre, but other strictures deal with the 
proper treatment of prisoners and non- 
combatants. U.S. rules of military conduct 
spell out internationally accepted stan- 
dards in even greater detail. The instruc- 
tion could eventually make important im- 
provements in the country’s grim human 
rights record. According to a U.S. Army 
spokesman, the Salvadorans are “very 
sensitive to this issue. It is a topic of con- 
versation to them, as well as a topic of 
training.” 

The crash nature of the programs in- 
evitably raises questions about their effec- 
tiveness, especially since the basic educa- 
tional level of many of the Salvadorans is 
below that of their American counter- 
parts. (Average education of the Salvador- 
ans is the equivalent of ninth grade; more 
than 80% of U.S. recruits last year had a 
high school diploma.) But, says the U.S. 
military spokesman, “they are very eager 
learners.” The Americans involved have 
their own appreciation of the program. 
Says an Army officer: “This sure beats cut- 
ting orders to send me to El Salvador.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Tommy Returns 
But many questions remain 


Ss ix weeks after he disappeared follow- 
ing his secret marriage to the daugh- 
ter of Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos, Tomas (Tommy) Manotoc, 32, 
resurfaced to tell a harrowing tale. He was 
kidnaped by Communist guerrillas and 
held in a mountain hideout in the Sierra 
Madre, he said, and then rescued by intel- 
ligence units of the armed forces after 
a brief clash. At a press conference at 
a military base in Manila, a haggard 
and frightened-looking Manotoc declared 
that “there’s definitely no truth” to 
charges that the Marcos family had been 
involved in his kidnaping. 

An amateur golf champion and pro- 
fessional basketball coach, Manotoc dis- 
appeared Dec. 29 after a quiet, private 
dinner at a Manila restaurant with Maria 
Imelda (“Imee”) Marcos, 26. The couple 
had been wed in a civil ceremony in Ar- 
lington, Va., three weeks earlier, after 
Manotoc had obtained a quickie divorce 
from his first wife, in the Dominican Re- 
public. The bride’s family took a dim view 
of the pairing, however, and the groom’s 
family subsequently accused the Marcoses 
of involvement in his disappearance. 

Not so, said Manotoc at last week's 
press conference, which was presided 
over by Philippine Defense Minister Juan 
Ponce Enrile. Reading an open letter to 
| President Marcos, Manotoc said: “I un- 
derstand that many names have been ma- 
ligned and that your honor has been ques- 
tioned. This I would want to rectify for the 
| sake of the country and the Filipino peo- 
ple that you lead.” 

The pro-Marcos press hailed Mano- 
| toc’s return as a triumph for the military 
| and vindication of the President and his 
family. Elsewhere the story met with 
widespread skepticism. Manotoc’s family 
refused to believe it and called the press 





Manotoc telling his story in Manila last week 


Vindication or a well-rehearsed script? 
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conference “well rehearsed.” Manotoc 
admitted that military officials had made 
it clear to him that he could not contact 
his family or friends until he had read the 
public statement exonerating the Mar- 
coses. He had never seen his captors, 
since he had been blindfolded or forced to 


| face a concrete wall, Although he said at 


the press conference that his kidnapers 


| had not mentioned the marriage, he later 


told his family that the abductors had 
beaten him and warned him not to “mess 
with the President’s daughter.” He also 
told them that his “rescue” had been 
staged. The Communist underground, 
meanwhile, issued a statement denying 
responsibility. It noted that Manotoc’s 
captors had sent two ransom notes, and 
pointed out that kidnaping for ransom 
had not been one of its tactics 

After discussions with his family on 
whether or not “to go on with the script,” 
as his brother Dini put it, Manotoc called 


| a second press conference, only to an- 


nounce that he would have nothing more 
to say. Friends said he was torn by con- 
flicting ties to his family and his new wife, 
and under great emotional strain from his 
experience. Said a family intimate: “He’s 
terrified.” It appeared doubtful that Tom- 


my and Imee could salvage their relation- | 


ship. She did meet with him last week at 
Malacafiang Palace, the presidential resi- 
dence, where she has been living, and 
they talked frequently by phone. But in- 
siders speculated that she has decided her 
first loyalty is to her father. ces 


Shootout : 


Wounding the Mujahedin 





he chilly gray dawn was just breaking 

over Tehran as Mousa Khiabani, 35, 
operational commander of the Mujahe- 
din-e Khalq, the leftist guerrilla organiza- 
tion seeking to overthrow the Iranian gov- 
ernment, was moving to a new hideout. 
With him were his pregnant wife Azar 
Reza'i and Ashraf Rabi’i, the wife of Par- 
is-based Mujahedin Leader Massoud Ra- 
javi, and the Rajavis’ year-old son. When 
Khiabani stepped out of his bulletproof 
Peugeot, a plainclothes Islamic Guard 
spotted him and radioed for help. Within 
minutes hundreds of government security 
forces converged on the scene. 

Shooting began, and when it was over 
hours later, Khiabani and 21 other Muja- 
hedin were dead. Scores of government 
forces were also killed or injured. Accord- 
ing to witnesses, Khiabani’s own seven- 
man detail of bodyguards managed to 
hold the government gunmen at bay until 
the guerrilla leader got back into the car. 
Another heavily armed Mujahedin squad 
blasted a corridor through the govern- 
ment forces to provide an escape route for 
the auto. Khiabani, though wounded, 
managed to drive off, but an Islamic 
Guard scored a direct hit on the Peugeot 
with a Soviet-made RPG-7 antitank rocket 


launcher. All of the Mujahedin, including 





Khiabani speaking in Tehran, 1979 


the bodyguards and the two women, died 
Rajavi’s son survived, 

From Paris, where he has been in ex- 
ile since fleeing Iran last summer with 
former President Abolhassan Banisadr, 
Rajavi acknowledged that the Mujahedin 


| had suffered a damaging blow. But he 


vowed that “the battle for freedom and 


| democracy will continue.” He denied gov- 





ernment reports of other shootouts with 
the Mujahedin, saying they were “useless 
psychological warfare.’ He also said he 
had appointed a new commander in chief, 
but did not divulge his name. Mujahedin | 
sources said, however, that the new chief 
gave his first order the day after Khia- 
bani’s death. “Take no rash retaliatory 
action,” he told his cadres. “This is a revo- 
lution, not a street brawl.” 

A well-organized underground move- 
ment founded in 1965, the Mujahedin was 
active in the overthrow of Shah Mcham- 
med Reza Pahlavi. But it later split with 
the clergy-dominated regime of Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini. Over the past 
eight months it has launched a bloody 
campaign of insurrection that culminated 
in the assassination of President Mcham- 
med Ali Raja’i and many other top gov- 
ernment figures. In the wake of severe 
government reprisals, Mujahedin activi- 
ties have tapered off. The Mujahedin say 
they have merely switched tactics from 
assassinating political leaders to attacking 
government security forces. Government 
sources claim that, in fact, the rebels 
made an average of 20 raids a day on gov- 
ernment posts in Tehran this winter. 
Three weeks ago, they attacked security- 
force headquarters in the Caspian city of 
Amol, capturing weapons and docu- 
ments. More than 120 government troops 
were said to have been killed in the siege 

Meanwhile, an explosion and fire last 
week destroyed the house in the Paris sub- 
urb of Neauphle-le-Chateau from which 
the Ayatullah directed the Iranian revolu- 
tion. The next morning police found an 
effigy of Khomeini hanging from a tree in 
the garden a 
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El Salvador: It Ils Not Viet Nam 


or the past few weeks, Americans have been asking them- 

selves some urgent and difficult questions about the ugly 
civil war in El Salvador. Will the latest guerrilla offensive suc- 
ceed in disrupting and discrediting the elections scheduled for 
next month? Will the beleaguered civilian President, José Napo- 
leén Duarte, be able to stave off the leftist challenge? Can he also 
rein in the right-wing military leaders with whom he shares 
what remains of central power—and therefore with whom he 
shares responsibility for atrocities committed by the security 
forces? And what can the U.S. do? Can it simultaneously foster 
land reform and counterinsurgency, especially when both cam- 
paigns are going so badly? 

The crisis has also posed questions that more directly affect 
the American people: Is El Salvador a new Viet Nam? Is the 
| U.S. about to repeat the mistakes that led it into the greatest sin- 
gle setback to its military power, political prestige and national 
self-confidence in this cen- 
tury? The news media have 
repeatedly been asking that 
of late. So have Senators 
and Congressmen in their 
interrogation of Govern- 
ment witnesses. So have ac- 
ademics and student lead- 
ers at teach-ins. 

The natural tendency to 
draw cautionary compari- 
sons with Viet Nam has al- 
ready asserted itself to 
an unnatural, and certainly | 
unhealthy, extent in the po- 
litical debate about El Sal- 
vador. It has fostered preju- 
dices over judgments and 
dogmas over lessons, both 
among conservatives (neo- 
and otherwise), who are 
well represented in the Ad- 
ministration, and among 
their opponents on the left 

The liberal exhortation 
“No more Viet Nams!” 
could be a prescription for 
appeasement, passivism 
and isolationism; the hard-liners’ rejoinder—*No more ‘No 
more Viet Nams!’ "—could translate into a recipe for macho 
bullying: “Let's go beat the stuffing out of somebody somewhere 
just to show that we're tough again.” The danger of the first re- 
sponse is paralysis; the danger of the second is reflexive, un- 
thinking action. Neither impulse makes for sound policy. 

When U.S. fighters downed a pair of Libyan jets last August, 
two choruses sounded in counterpoint: “Hooray! We've finally 
put Viet Nam behind us!” and, from the other side of the stage, 
“Beware! The Gulf of Sidra may be another Gulf of Tonkin!” 
(thus bringing onstage, with clanking chains, the ghost of the 
1964 naval skirmish off the coast of Viet Nam, which Lyndon 
Johnson used as a pretext to escalate American involvement 
there). 

The Viet Nam syndrome has even clouded views of our ad- 
versaries’ foreign entanglements. Some commentators, as well as 
some American Government officials, continue to toy hopefully 
| with the idea that Afghanistan may turn out to be the Soviet 
| Union's Viet Nam—never mind that Afghanistan is right on the 
| Soviet border and that whatever else the leaders in Moscow have 











| vadoran insurgency, by contrast, is limited to about 6,000 active 





| back in Washington, a Secretary of State telling a skeptical Con- 


to worry about, they need not fear student marches on the Krem- | 
lin or peacenik political challengers in the next elections to the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Still, it is inevitable, indeed understandable, that the Viet 
Nam analogy should arise in the context of the civil war in El 
Salvador. Precisely because the American debacle in Indochina 
was such a protracted, painful and preoccupying episode, it is 
sure to come to mind whenever the U.S. faces circumstances 
that are even superficially similar. Television coverage of El Sal- 
vador has provided some gnawingly familiar images: Marxist- 
led peasants vs. patrols of boy soldiers in ill-fitting uniforms and 
G.L.-style helmets, ambushes and massacres in the jungles, a 
trickle of American advisers into the embattled country, and, 


gress that this is where the U.S. must draw the line against Com- 
munist adventurism. 
DAVID DOUGLAS DUNCAS But the parallels to Viet | 
Nam are far outnumbered 
by the divergences. Viet 
Nam is 9,000 miles from the 
US.; El Salvador is a near 
neighbor. The military- 
civilian government in San 
Salvador is its own worst 
enemy, in the sense that it 
has alienated its own people 
and embarrassed what few 
friends it has left in the 
world. Still, the junta bears 
little resemblance to the as- 
sorted cliques and strong- | 
men that the U.S. supported 
in Saigon. | 
Another difference be- 
tween now and then: the 
Viet Cong had spent dec- 
ades building up their cad- 
res, fighting skills, com- 
mand structure and supply 
lines; they also had North 
Viet Nam, with its huge 
regular army, first backing 
them up, then leading them 
in their conquest. The Sal- 





fighters, many of whom are recent converts to the cause. The 
closest analogue to a North Viet Nam in Central America is 
Nicaragua, which is not really very close at all. The Sandinista 
regime there is still young and insecure. True, it is gravitating 
into the Soviet-Cuban orbit and building a formidable military 
machine, at least by Central American standards; but that build- 
up is partly in reaction to the Reagan Administration's implaca- 
ble hostility. Much as the Sandinistas would like to see their Sal- 
vadoran comrades triumph, Nicaragua does not have a common 
border with El Salvador, and the extent to which the Sandinistas 
are shipping arms to the guerrillas is debatable. There is no | 
equivalent of the Ho Chi Minh Trail and, far more important, of 
Ho Chi Minh himself. 

In short. the Viet Nam analogy is really the Viet Nam falla- 
cy. It is fallacious not just in the objective difference between the 
two situations, but in the way that indulgence of a false analogy 
can skew judgment. In general, foreign policy is better served by 
a conscious attempt to analyze each situation afresh, rather than 
by the wisdom of hindsight (which, of course, is really not wis- 
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dom at all). Soldiers, it has 

often been said, have the 

bad habit of waging the last 

war. Americans, in their 

current fretting over El Sal- 

vador, are similarly afflict- 
| ed. Across the political 
| spectrum, there is no one 
who wants to re-experience 
in Central America the de- 
feat of Indochina. From 
that, the left is tempted to 
conclude: Better not to fight 
at all, anywhere, ever again. 
The right concludes the op- 
| posite: Fight somewhere, 
soon, only this time, by 
God, win! 

The Administration's 
current policy, to prop up 
| Duarte long enough to get some rudimentary democratic institu- 
tions and economic reforms in place, is in plenty of trouble on 
the ground in E] Salvador; and it is couched in some of the more 
bellicose, almost hysterical idioms of Haigspeak back in Wash- 
ington. But as long as the Administration seeks to curb the 
abuses of the regime and discourage the political ambitions of 
the military, providing American assistance against the guerril- 
las is a reasonable and responsible course. The humanitarian as 
well as geopolitical goal of the U.S. is to stop the escalation of vi- 
olence in Central America, and that means exerting force 
against the insurgents through arms aid, as well as putting politi- 
cal pressure on our less savory clients to moderate their ways. 

Should that policy fail, the Administration will face some 
excruciatingly difficult choices. If Duarte should lose out to one 
| of his rightist rivals, does the U.S. withdraw its support and 

leave the repressive new regime to its own brutal but dwindling 
devices? More difficult still, if the guerrillas seem on the brink of 
| military victory, does the U.S. send in combat troops? Friendly 
countries in the region and American allies around the world 
would almost unanimously oppose deeper, more direct Ameri- 
can involvement; the Administration would also have to con- 













Familiar image: Salvadoran army troops on patrol in Moraz4n department 





Etry, based as much as 
-anything on distaste for the 
pe of regime the US 
would be trying to rescue. 
Besides, the rationale for 
the Administration’s ends 
and means in El Salvador 
rests on the reassurances, 
repeated by Haig’s deputy 
Thomas Enders only last 
week, that the U.S. seeks a 
political, not a military, so- 
lution. Sending in troops 
would undercut the already 
precarious credibility of 
that policy. 

Those and other rele- 
vant considerations would 
be, and should be, enough 
to give the Administration 
plenty of reason to look for alternatives to military intervention. 
But the hard fact is the U.S. cannot pre-emptively and categori- 
cally rule out more direct use of force in El Salvador, which is 
what some of Haig’s cross-examiners in the Senate seemed to 
want him to do. Any nation, but especially a superpower, must 
reserve the option of armed action in defense of its vital interests. 
To foreclose that option in a nasty little crisis close to home 
would raise new questions about American defense commit- 
ments all over the world. The other half of the dilemma is that if 
the U.S. does resort to force, it must do so—and be seen to 
do so—in order to defeat real enemies in the here and now, rath- 
er than to exorcise ghosts from half a decade ago and half a 
globe away. 

To the extent that policymakers and spokesmen for both left 
and right can avoid historymongering, so much the better. There 
is a converse to Philosopher George Santayana’s famous warn- 
ing, “Those who cannot remember the past are condemned to 
repeat it.” It is equally true that those who dwell obsessively on 
the past are prone to poor analysis, divisive debate, unconstruc- 
tive criticism and bad decisions as they face the future. In short, 
they are doomed to ask the wrong questions, which can only 
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DIED. Eleanor Powell, 69, exuberant, leggy 
tap dancer whose nimble heels and toes 
propelled her to stardom in 1930s and *40s 
Hollywood musicals; of cancer; in Beverly 


Scandals (1935), Powell covered four 
miles in her dance routines, and in Broad- 
way Melody of 1940, she gloriously 
matched Fred Astaire tap for tap. Those 
movies, and such others as Born to Dance 
(1936), Rosalie (1937) and Lady Be Good 
(1941), won her critical acclaim as the 
best woman tap dancer on film. 





DIED. John Hay (“Jock”) Whitney, 77, re- 
doubtable financier, distinguished diplo- 
mat, enterprising publisher and the epit- 
ome of a US. patrician; of congestive 
heart failure; in Manhasset, N.Y. The 
Groton- and Yale-educated scion of one 
of America’s wealthiest and most distin- 
guished families, Whitney used his entre- 


| preneurial skills in a grand array of prof- | 


itable ventures. In the 1930s he astutely 
backed Gone With the Wind and the 
long-running Broadway hit Life with Fa- 


| ther. He also made early investments in 
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tend with massive political and popular resistance in this coun- 


Hills. In her first film, George White's | 





yield the wrong answers. 


— By Strobe Talbott 
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Minute Maid orange juice, Pan American 
World Airways and several radio and TV 
stations. A moderate Republican, he was 
named Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's by President Eisenhower in 1956, 
and while still a diplomat, he purchased 
the ailing New York Herald Tribune, 
which he was unable to save, though it 
was his most treasured business project. 
An avid sportsman, Thoroughbred horse 
breeder and art collector, Whitney was 
an active philanthropist who gave away 
about $1 million a year. A man who sa- 





vored the amenities and comforts his | 


achievements easily afforded him, he 
never flaunted his wealth ($200 million at 
his death). Demanding in 1946 that his 
name be stricken from the Social Regis- 
ter, he said, “If you willingly go along 
with such a travesty of democracy as the 
Register, you tacitly subscribe to its ab- 
surd notions.” 


DIED. Victor Jory, 79, veteran character ac- 
tor whose craggy looks and commanding 
voice kept him always in demand, often as 
a villain, in more than a thousand plays, 











movies, TV dramas and radio shows; of a | 
heart attack; in Santa Monica, Calif. 


DIED. Arthur Barsky, 82, pioneering plastic 
surgeon who treated children injured in 
the Hiroshima atomic explosion and the 
Viet Nam War; near Le Beausset, France. 
Author of one of the first textbooks in his 
field and founder of plastic-surgery ser- 
vices in several New York City hospitals, 
Barsky led the team that treated the “Hi- 
roshima maidens,” 25 deformed A-bomb 
survivors who came to the U.S. for sur- 
gery. In 1969 he set up a 50-bed unit in 
Saigon and spent much of the next six 
years there helping to treat more than 
7,000 children, grafting skin and restoring 
savagely burned faces and hands. 


DIED. Ben Nicholson, 87. British painter 
whose abstracted images of still lifes and 
landscapes formed the main link between 
English art and the continental cubist- 
constructivist tradition; in London. Born 
into an artistic and moneyed family, he | 
began as a realistic painter before devel- 
oping an abstract geometric style. 
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Geologists say more than 50% 
of all the oil ever discovered 
in the United States is still 
trapped underground in the 
pores of rocks. Now Texaco’s 
using enhanced recovery 
techniques to force more of 
that oil out to meet your 
future energy needs. 


The usual pumping methods 
just can't tap all of the oil here in the 
U.S. That's because so much is 
locked away in the ground like water 
in a sponge, except the “sponge” 
is often solid rock. With enhanced 
recovery techniques like steam- 
flooding and carbon dioxide flooding, 
Texaco's now recovering some of 


that oil. In the years ahead, we'll be 
trying even more advanced tech- 
niques to recover more of the 
energy you need, and to recover 
more of it here at home. 


Gy 
You can trust the Star 
at home and in your car. 















































strong recovery from the reces- 

sion that now grips the U.S. econ- 

omy will be virtually impossible 
unless quick action is taken to curb record 
federal deficits and thus bring down op- 
pressive interest rates. That was the som- 
ber verdict of TIME’s Board of Econo- 
mists, which met in New York City last 
week to review President Reagan’s 1983 
budget and assess its impact on the econ- 
omy. The board applauded the dramatic 
progress that Reagan has made in cooling 
inflation and restoring incentives for in- 
vestment, but feared that these gains 
could be erased by the deficits. 

The economists were disappointed, 
and even a little shocked, by the Presi- 
dent’s “no retreat” budget message. They 
particularly questioned his refusal to rec- 
ommend significant tax increases or to 
pare, even slightly, spending for Social 
Security and defense, the two largest bud- 
get programs. Taken at face value, Rea- 
gan’s deficit projections are alarming 
enough: $91.5 billion in 1983, narrowing 
to $71.9 billion by 1985. Those figures as- 
sume, however, that economic growth 
will rebound vigorously this summer and 
that Congress in an election year will 
make further cutbacks in social programs 
like food stamps. Both assumptions, 
TIME’s economists agreed, are wishful 
thinking. The board expected the deficit 
to rise from $125 billion in 1983 to $150 
billion in 1985. If the Government has to 
borrow those gargantuan sums, interest 
rates will almost surely remain at tower- 





ing levels and prevent a robust economic 
recovery. 

Concern about the deficits united the 
board’s Democrats and Republicans, lib- 
erals and conservatives. Said Democrat 
Otto Eckstein, a Harvard professor who 
was an economic adviser to President 
Johnson: “Reagan’s economic policy is 
an off-the-wall approach that rejects con- 
ventional wisdom. We're running an in- 
credible experiment with these deficits.” 





*All forecasts by TIME’s Board of Economists 


Conservative Martin Feldstein, president 
of the National Bureau for Economic Re- 
search, observed, “The Administration 
has put itself in an impossible position.” 
Even Republican Alan Greenspan, a 
New York consultant and sometime ad- 
viser to Reagan, admitted that the out- 
look was “extraordinarily bleak.” 

The board members expected that the 
current recession would worsen. They 
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Roadblocks to Recovery 


Those deep deficits and steep interest rates alarm TIME’s economists 


predicted that unemployment, which was 
8.5% in January, will rise to 9.5% by 
spring, the highest level since World War 
II. Not only are millions of Americans 
without paychecks, but millions more are 
so fearful of being laid off that they are 
forgoing new autos and appliances and 
scrimping on clothes. These lost sales low- 
er industrial production and give self- 
sustaining momentum to the recession. 

TIME’s economists predicted that the 
recession should hit bottom in late spring 
or early summer. By then, many business- 
es that are now cutting production in or- 
der to reduce bulging inventories of un- 
sold goods will have exhausted excessive 
stock and begun to increase output again. 
In July a scheduled 10% cut in personal 
income taxes could give a boost to con- 
sumer spending. Recovery, though, will 
be painfully slow. “We may just have a 
long, flat bottom with very little growth,” 
said Feldstein, adding wryly, “Only pro- 
fessional economists will know that the 
recession is over.” Even by year’s end, ac- 
cording to the board’s forecast, unemploy- 
ment will still hover at 8.7%. Growth in 
the gross national product is expected to 
accelerate gradually from 1.8% this year 
to 3.9% in 1983, a pace that would be only 
about half as strong as after other postwar 
recessions. Walter Heller, chief economic 
adviser to President Kennedy, warned 
that the economy may stall again within a 
year or two. Said he: “Under present poli- 
cies, I don’t think we can have a very 
strong rebound or a long one.” 
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The main threat to growth will be the 
daunting cost of borrowing money. Said 
Eckstein: “Interest rates are a big cloud 
over the economy. We won't have a nor- 
mal recovery.” Though the slump has 
dampened business demand for credit, 
the prime rate that banks levy on corpo- 
rate customers still hovers around 164%, 
more than double the interest charge that 
prevailed in 1977. The high rates are 
partly the work of the Federal Reserve, 
which is trying to restrain inflation by 
reining in the growth of the money sup- 
ply. Fed Chairman Paul Volcker told 
Congress last week that he would contin- 
ue holding the line on money growth. He 
said that the real cause of high interest 
rates was growing Government deficits, 
which are soaking up an ever greater 
share of the funds available in financial 
markets. Volcker charged that current 
fiscal policy is incompatible with the Fed- 
eral Reserve's goal of maintaining a re- 
sponsible monetary policy. Said he: “I 
think we all know that without action [on 
the deficit] we would be on a collision 
course.” 

TIME’s economists foresaw no big 
break in interest rates. Rimmer de Vries, 
senior vice president at Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. and a new member of TIME’s 
board, predicted that the prime rate 
would fluctuate narrowly between 14% 
and 17% for the rest of the year. Said he: 
“We're in a stalemate. Congress will have 
to attack the budget deficit.” 


he news on the economic scene, 

however, is not uniformly bad. The 

Federal Reserve's policy, along 
with the recession, has brought down in- 
flation far more rapidly than expected. 
The pace of consumer price hikes slowed 
from 12.4% in 1980 to 8.9% in 1981. 
TIME’s economists forecast that inflation 
will cool further to 6.5% this year. The 
Progress is partly a result of bumper grain 
crops and the worldwide oil glut, which 
have moderated food and energy prices. 
More important, the slump has prodded 
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many unions, from the Teamsters to the 
United Auto Workers, to scale back their 
wage demands. Said Greenspan: “We're 
looking at a very significant slowing in the 
inflation rate. There has been a funda- 
mental change in the wage structure of 
American industry.” Eckstein points to a 
drop in the so-called core inflation rate. 
This measures the rise in costs of produc- 
tion due to wages and spending for capital 
equipment. Unlike the consumer price in- 
dex, it excludes temporary fluctuations in 
food, energy and housing costs. He fore- 
casts that the core inflation rate will dip 
from a peak of 9.2% in 1980 to 7.5% this 
year. 

Now that the Reagan Administration 
has presented its version of the budget, 
Congress will take over and actually set 


the spending limits. Alice Rivlin, director 
of the Congressional Budget Office and a 
guest at last week’s meeting, pointed out 
that the lawmakers confront “a very new 
and different situation that budgeters 
have never been in before.” Past budgets 
have contained projections that deficits 
would cease within two to four years. Rea- 
son: inflation would boost Americans into 
higher tax brackets and thus increase rev- 
enues faster than spending. The Reagan 


Wustrations for TIME by Cathy Hull 









tax-cut bill passed by Congress last sum- 
mer changed that pattern. It not only 
slashed current rates, but also called for 
indexing, which will automatically adjust 
brackets to keep taxpayers from paying a 
higher percentage of their income simply 
because of inflation. As a result, unless 
Congress comes up with more budget cuts 
or new revenues, the annual deficit will 
top $200 billion by 1985. 


harles Schultze, chief economic ad- 

viser to President Carter, feared 

that with so enormous a deficit 
Congress would lose its enthusiasm for 
budget cutting. Said he: “The danger is 
that once the job looks too big, you give 
up. If you're faced with cutting a $60 bil- 
lion deficit to $30 billion, that’s one thing. 
But what do you do with a $200 billion 
deficit?” 

Greenspan, in contrast, saw a positive 
side to the budget dilemma. In the past, he 
said, the lawmakers always believed that 
inflation would raise revenues and create 
a surplus within a few years. They used 
this “fiscal dividend” from inflation as a 
justification for launching costly new 
spending programs. As a result, the bud- 
get never came into balance, but took up 
an ever larger portion of U.S. income. 
Federal social programs alone account for 
12% of the American G.N.P., up from 8% 
in 1960. Now that indexing has eliminat- 
ed taxation through inflation, Greenspan 
argued, Congress may finally be forced to 
halt the growth of Government. 

Cutting the spending level will not be 
easy, but it will be impossible without 
looking at outlays for defense and Social 
Security. These two programs consume 
52% of the budget, while interest on the 
burgeoning national debt absorbs another 
13%, The economists called Reagan’s 
plan to take all cuts from the remaining 
third of the budget unworkable. Said 
Schultze: “What he’s asking for is a dis- 
mantling of the modern Federal Govern- 
ment, except for defense and transfer pay- 
ments like Social Security. It would mean 
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that, after adjustment for inflation, educa- 
tion programs would be cut by 50% be- 
tween 1981 and 1985, social services by 
40%, training and job programs by about 
70%, and on down the line.” 

Rather than take such draconian ac- 
tion, Congress is more likely to search for 
new sources of revenue. Reagan has pro- 
posed to lop $27.5 billion off the 1983 defi- 
cit by closing a few business tax loopholes 
and taking various “management initia- 
tives,” but TIME’s board considered that 
estimate fanciful. For example, the Presi- 
dent said that $8.4 billion could come 
from faster leasing of oil drilling rights in 
U.S. coastal waters. Observed James 
McKie, an economics professor at the 
University of Texas: “That projection of 
revenue from offshore leasing shows an 
excessive degree of optimism.” 

McKie and the other board members 
argued that Congress has little choice but 
to increase taxes significantly. The board 
did not suggest, however, that Reagan’s 
program of income tax relief for individ- 
uals and businesses be completely disman- 
tled. Those cuts are powerful incentives 
for Americans to work harder, save more 
and make the investments that are needed 
to bolster sagging U.S. productivity. 

Instead, the economists generally 
favored tax increases that would discour- 


The Safety Net Remains 
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age consumption rather than investment. 
One possibility that had support from the 
board would be coupling decontrol of nat- 
ural gas prices with a tax on the windfall 
profits the industry would reap. The price 
hike would cut consumption of an impor- 
tant fuel, and the tax could net the Trea- 
sury perhaps $20 billion in 1983. Green- 
span suggested that Congress might look 
seriously at the Value Added Tax (VAT), a 
kind of national sales tax that is used 





would sink to $3.2 billion after adjustment for inflation. 
Food stamps, which are distributed monthly to some 20.5 


by most Western European countries. 

No board member suggested that 
scrapping Reaganomics altogether and 
starting over would be a good remedy for 
the current economic problems. For 20 
years the U.S. has suffered from stop-go 
policies. As soon as unemployment start- 
ed to climb, the battle against inflation 
ended. Then when prices began to jump, 
policy was reversed again. Said Feldstein: 
“The greatest danger is that we panic and 
undo all the gains we have achieved in re- 
ducing inflation and easing the burden of 
excessive federal spending.” 

TIME’s Board of Economists generally 
agreed that while most of the goals of 
Reaganomics are sound, the execution 
has been faulty. Said De Vries: “Reagan- 
omics was intended to provide incentives 
and productivity gains. But the policy is 
increasingly thought of in terms of high 
interest rates and unemployment. That’s 
not right. That’s not what Reaganomics 
was meant to be.” It is not the general 
thrust of the President’s program that 
the economists question, but rather his in- 
flexible stance against any changes in 
spending priorities or new taxes of any de- 
scription. With some compromises and 
repairs, Reaganomics could still be a pow- 
erful engine of economic growth in the 
years ahead. —By Charles Alexander 





5 ie segged c yaecdee gd aici 
get cuts are all but dismantling American social pro- 
grams that have been built up over the past half-century. 
The protests are wrong: spending in those areas is actually 
increasing. In fact, even after inflation during the past few 
years is taken into account, the level of Government expen- 
ditures for major social programs will be higher in 1983 than 
it was in 1977 at the beginning of the Carter Administration. 
Overall, the Administration cuts will simply roll back some 
of the huge increases made in the past few years. 

Among the largest trims are reductions in proposed out- 
lays for federal spending on Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children, which sends monthly welfare checks to some 11 
million individuals. The President’s budget projects expendi- 
tures of $5.5 billion in fiscal 1983, a 29% drop below current 
levels. This slash is deep enough to wipe out all recent AFDC 
increases when inflation is taken into account. Spending on 
the program was $6.4 billion in 1977, and the 1983 level 


DO THE CUTS REALLY CUT? 
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million recipients, fare better under the Reagan budget. Out- 
lays for 1983 would total $9.6 billion, down about 15% from 
the current year. But in constant dollars, the expenditures 
would amount to $5.6 billion, up about 4% from 1977. The 
number of people in the program, though, has increased from 
17 million to 18.6 million, so each person will be receiving 
somewhat less. Says Rudolph Penner, a budget expert with 
the American Enterprise Institute in Washington: “Food 
stamps grew rather rapidly under Carter, and the Reagan 
cuts, in essence, just offset some of the very recent growth.” 

Medicaid assistance, which goes to 22 million people, 
would also fall in 1983 compared with 1982, but would rise 
slightly if measured in 1977 terms. Budgeted expenditures of 
$17 billion for 1983 are down 6% from the current year. In 
noninflated dollars, however, the outlays would still be up 
3% from the level of six years ago. 

Nearly 26 million Americans are eligible for Medicare, 
Medicaid’s larger sibling. This program would grow in size 
next year, although at a slower rate than previously. Outlays 
of $55.4 billion would be up 11% in 1983 over 1982. That in- 
crease compares with gains of 17% in 1982 and 21% in 1981. 
After inflation is taken into account, Medicare expenditures 
in the next fiscal year would be 50% higher than in 1977. 

Social Security, which provides income support for 
36 million Americans, has been effectively off limits to Ad- 
ministration budget cutters ever since the Senate last year re- 
jected some changes in the program by a stunning 96-to-0 
vote. The 46-year-old transfer program is by far the largest 
social plan operated by the Government, and it will receive 
another whopping increase next year. Outlays are to grow to 
$173.5 billion in 1983, up 12% from 1982—a year in which 
the level also increased by 12%. After inflation is taken into 
account, 1983 spending will be a stunning 21% above the 
1977 level. 
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RCA SELECTAVISION 650 
















RECORD YOUR FAVORITE SHOWS ON | 
VIDEO TAPE. | 
If you don’t own a video cassette recorder, 
you're not getting the most out of television. And 
no VCR lets you get more out of television than 

RCA’'s new SelectaVision 650. 

Now you can watch what you 
want, when you want. With 
SelectaVision 650, you'll be s 
able to record up to six full 2 
hours of your favorite TV 
shows on a single cassette. jm 

Your recording 
sources are virtually un- 
limited. SelectaVision 650 
has a new Cable-Ready & 

Tuning System that can be set to include 
any of up to 35 CATV channels— 12 VHF, 9 mid- 
band and 14 super-band channels. 

That's a lot of entertainment. But then, 
SelectaVision 650 is a lot of VCR. 

It records automatically, too. A 14-day 
memory lets you program selections to be 
recorded when you're not at home. Preset it to | 
tape as many as eight different shows. Or set it 
to record the same show every day. 

With SelectaVision 650, prime time 
television is yours any time. 


mulated TV 


RCA-Video Equipment 
Supplier to the NFL. 


NO VCR LETS YOU GET MORE OUT OF TELEVISION 





PLAY THEM BACK WITH SPECIAL EFFECTS. 


Ever slow down a rocket launch? Stop a 
stampede of buffalo? Or run a mile in less than 
two minutes? SelectaVision 650 lets you do all 
this, and more. 

A new Infra-Red Cordless Remote Unit 
gives you the freedom to control special effects 
like slow motion, stop action and fast motion— 
from almost any point in a room. It also lets you 
advance the picture frame by frame. And freeze 
it whenever you choose. 

That's not all. The new cordless remote also 
has a picture search mode that enables you to 
locate footage at 9X normal . 
speed without having the 
screen blank out. And a 
remote pause for editing 
out unwanted material 
while recording. 

SelectaVision 650 
When you see it at your 
RCA Dealer's, you'll see 
why no one gives you more VCR than RCA. 













Dodge 400—The new personal driving machine. Luxury. High performance. High mileage. 
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Omni Miser—The highest ‘ ae 
highway gasoline mileage ever Mirada—The personal car 
achieved in an American Car. engineered for excellence. PP. 
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024 Miser—The highest mileage a ‘chi 
front-wheel-drive Aries K 2-door pomesics: ee mileage 
American sports coupe. 6-passeng : 


driving machines. 
on the road and at the pump. 


The 1982 front-wheel-drive | ways. Our 1982 Trons-4 engines 
Dodges get you off the mark are the best quality Dodge has 
fast. They hug the road when ever made. And our 1982 elec- 
you're taking a turn or crestinga tronic engine controls are 

hill. They slip deftly into narrow Dodge's most advanced ever. 
parking spaces. Sophisticated Low costs 
technology propels them, and f 
gia aerodynamics ease 
them through the wind They 
have the characteristics of the 


traditional European ge vars have a projected corporate 
machines, but theyre American. —_qyerage fuel economy of 28 
Aries K 4-door— America’s highest mileage So they carry full size adults with mpg—3 years ahead of federal 
6-passenger sedan. room to spare. And their mile- standards. Second, our Trans-4 
age is as outstanding as their engines are designed $0 you 
driving. can easily pertorm the required 
Driving excellence by design. maintenance service, an 

Tests showed that ournew save on mechanics’ bills. And 
Charger 22can go from 0 to 50 finally, if front-wheel-drive Dodges 
mph in 6.6 seconds. Our Aries K live up to their record from '79 
has a smaller turning radius to ‘81, you should enjoy a high 
than Chevy Citation. And in resale price, 


comparisons of EPA estimated San iea aay 
Asshown] sticker | EPA est. 
Prices Paces** mpg* r 


Once you own an American 
driving machine you'll find it’s 
a baraain to drive. First, there's 
i at economy. Chrysler 











highway mpg, Dodge Omni 
Miser is rated to drive further 


Dodge 400 $8,253 | $8,043 
on one gallon of gasoline than 


every Datsun. All this mastery 
of the road comes from Dodge 
technology. Our front-wheel- 
drive grips the pavement, even 
when snowy or wet. Our Mac- 
Pherson strut suspension lets 
you feel the road while smooth- 
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Aries K wagon—America’s highest mileage 
6-passenger wagon. 








ing out the rough spots. And Low prices. 
rack-and-pinion steering dives Check the chart and see 
you pin-point accuracy in hair- just how low prices are on the 
pin turns. new ane. driving machines. 
ge gives you great 
carusttan ten toragh cualty performance in the poc ketbook 
driving machines. as well as on the road and at 
Our 1982 Omnis, 024’s, the pump. Buy or lease a new 
Chargers and Aries K’s are built American driving machine from 
in some of the world’s most your Dodge decler. 


technologically sophisticated 
plants. We use robots for weld- 
ing, “Robogates” for assembling. 
Advanced Dodge tech- 

nology is paying off in many 
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Driving Mac 


Your mileage may vary depending on speed, weather and trip length 
bly be less. Cali. ests. vory Sticker prices exclude toxes ond dest 
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Charger 2.2—A lot of go without the guzzle. 
0 to 50 in 6.6 seconds, 41 [26]mpg? 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 











good taste 
and low tar, too 


9 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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A‘ years of heading mainly up and 
up, the price of oil has lately been 
and the weakening world economy have 
created a continuing supply glut, forcing 


prices in order to attract buyers. 

The downward pressure is apparent | 
on the spot market, where relatively 
small quantities of oil are traded on a 
day-to-day basis. The cost of crude in 
| these sales has often been the most sensi- 
tive barometer for world oil prices. Dur- 
ing 1979 and 1980 leaping spot market | 
prices encouraged oil exporters to begin 
raising their long-term contract prices to 
levels that eventually reached $40 per 
bbl. With demand now ebbing, more and 
more companies have been dumping 
their excess crude and petroleum prod- 
ucts on the spot market. By last week spot 
| prices had slipped to a low of $30.75. A 
market expert with one of the top multi- 
national oil companies points out that 
even the Soviets, who have long been ma- 
jor exporters to East bloc nations, are 
dumping oil on the spot market. Some of 
the Soviet Union’s supplies are coming 
from Libya, which has been selling the oil 
to Moscow in return for Soviet arms. But, 
says the source, the Soviets now have 
more crude on hand than they can sell, 
and so they are turning to the spot market 
to unload it. 

The sagging spot market has also be- 
gun forcing the producers to cut their 
long-term prices. During the past year the 
average price charged by the 13 members 
of the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries has dropped 2.9%, to 
$33.80 per bbl. Last week the state-owned 
British National Oil Corp. (BNOC) star- 
tled the petroleum industry by knocking 
$1.50 off its quoted price. Britain is not a 
member of OPEC, but BNOC competes di- 
rectly with the state-owned oil com- 
panies of Libya, Algeria and Nigeria. 
Oil traders now expect those nations 
also to shave prices. 

Meanwhile, Iran, which is having 
trouble selling enough of its 600,000 = 





of attrition with Iraq, last week an- 
nounced plans to cut $1 off its quoted 
price of approximately $33.20 per 
bbl., thereby threatening to spread 
price cutting to the Persian Gulf. 
OPEC’s president, Sheik Mani Said al- 
Oteiba of the United Arab Emirates, 
last week indicated that further price 
reductions might force the organiza- 
tion to institute some cuts in output in 
order to firm up prices. But OPEC has 
never in its history been able to agree 
upon a program to curtail production 
by all members. 

Only one OPEC supplier, Saudi 





heading down and down. Conservation | 


major oil producers to lop dollars off their 


Plunging Petroleum Prices 


The recession brings added relief from the high cost of crude 





Saudi Oil Minister Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani 
An energy crisis that will not go away. 


Arabia, which is currently exporting 
about 7.5 million to 8 million bbl. a day, 
could cut back production sharply enough 
to tighten the world market without doing 
grave damage to its own internal econo- 
my. Though Saudi Petroleum Minister 
Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani has been pur- 
posefully vague about his country’s plans, 
reports out of the Persian Gulf banking 
center of Bahrain last week suggested that 
the desert kingdom may be preparing to 
trim production at least somewhat this 
spring. 

The influence that OPEC and Saudi 
Arabia have on the world oil market, 
however, is much less than it was just a 
few years ago. Those producers are now 
responsible for less than half of the West- 





first oil shock began, OPEC provided more 





bbl. in daily exports to pay for its war B= 
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ern world’s oil supply. In 1973, when the | 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE O11 | 
Spot price per barrel 


| than 70% of the crude used in the indus- 
| trialized nations. In the past decade, such 
| countries as Mexico and Britain, which 

are not OPEC members, although they 


generally follow its pricing closely, have | 


become major oil producers. That has de- 
creased the ability of OPEC to dictate the 
world price of crude. 

Over the short term, the drop in oil 
prices promises further progress in the 
US.’s fight against inflation. Consumers 
no longer have to contend with ceaselessly 
skyrocketing costs for gasoline, which 
over the past year have leveled off at about 
$1.22 per gal. for leaded regular, or heat- 
ing oil, which is now selling on average for 
about $1.23 per gal. on the East Coast. 
Moreover, lower crude prices hold down 
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and other petrochemical products. 

On the other hand, the weakening 
market means that oilmen will be less 
willing to invest the millions, and some- 
times even billions, of dollars needed to 
explore for new sources of crude. That, in 
| turn, could lead to a renewed supply 
squeeze in two or three years. Energy An- 
| alyst Constantine Fliakos, of the Merrill 
Lynch investment brokerage firm, warns: 
“There is really no doubt that demand 
eventually will bounce back; the question 
is simply when.” 

American drilling activity has already 
leveled off in the Williston Basin of Mon- 


Chalk of central south Texas. Chesley 
Pruett, a drilling contractor operating out 
of El Dorado, Ark., said recently, “Last 
year at this time I had my rigs booked up 
six months in advance. Now the work is 
coming in well by well.” 


E prices could lead to complacency 
about the worldwide energy situation. 
Says James Tanner, editor of Petroleum 
Information International, a weekly ener- 
gy newsletter: “The current situation re- 





when another glut lulled the world into 
thinking that the energy crisis was 
behind it.” 

That false sense of security was 
shattered by the Iranian revolution, 


and pushed the price of oil from 
$12.50 to $34 per bbl. Veteran oil in- 
dustry watchers are always nervous 
that a comparable upheaval in Saudi 
Arabia would cause even more dra- 
matic price increases, and have even 
more disastrous consequences for 
Western economies. Thus the current 
oversupply of oil should be used by 
the West as an opportunity to de- 
crease further its dependence upon 
OPEC rather than as an excuse to ig- 
nore an energy crisis that will not go 





tana and the Dakotas and the Austin | 


| 
xperts also fear that a leveling of oil | 


minds me all too much of 1977 and 1978, | 


which resulted in a loss of more than | 
6 million bbl. daily on world markets | 








the cost of the thousands of consumer and | 
industrial products made from plastics | 
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RADIALS 


# _ INASERIES OF TECHNICAL REPORTS FROM BFGOODRICH 
OBJECTIVE: Develop a tread compound with high traction and low oa 


hysteresis levels, to fulfill handling and high speed 


performance criteria. 


SOLUTION: Optimize compound properties through 
advanced testing and thermography. 


The tread of a high-performance 
radial tire must provide cornering 
power, while generating both 
accelerating and braking traction. 
At the same time, it must resist 
heat buildup that could affect the 
tire's ultimate durability. 

To develop the combination of 
physical properties specified by 
the design engineer, a tread 
compound must contain the 
proper proportions of component 
materials that,working together, 
develop these properties. 

Every rubber compound is 
basically composed of four 
classes of materials: a Polymer 
System (type and amount of 
rubber); a Filler System (carbon 
blacks and processing oil); Age 
Resistors (antioxidants, 
antiozonants, etc.); and a Cure 
System (sulfur, accelerators, 
retarders, etc.). 

These materials work together 
as a unit, and any alteration of 
their proportions can result in a 
dramatic change in a tire’s 
performance qualities—such as 
handling, traction, rolling 
resistance, wear, and durability. 


COMPOUNDING: 
TRADE-OFFS AND TESTING 
In the initial design phase of a tire, 
goals must be set for the desired 
performance characteristics. 
These performance goals then 
determine the required physical 
properties of the compound. 





Achieving the desired 

balance of physical 

properties in a compound 

often presents the 

Compound Engineer with 

an extremely complex 

equation to solve: Often, 
materials that have a 

positive effect on one 
performance characteristic 

will have a negative effect 

upon another. For example, 

two characteristics of a 
high-performance radial are 
excellent traction and low 
hysteresis (heat buildup). The 
traction coefficient contributes to 
the tire's handling and 
performance. A lower hysteresis 
level helps the tire perform at high 
speeds—a crucial characteristic 
since tire failures at high speeds 
are often caused by excessive 
heat buildup. 

Some polymers inherently have 
a low hysteresis level. However, 
these same polymers may also 
reduce the tire’s traction 
capabilities, due to their low 
traction coefficient. Meanwhile, 
another component—carbon 
black, provides good traction 
characteristics, yet can increase a 
tire's heat buildup due to higher 
hysteresis levels. 

Therefore, a trade-off of both 
materials must occur, until a 
proper combination of polymers 
and carbon black yields an 
acceptable balance of low 
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Tread compound is stretched to its breaking point and 
measured for 300% modulus (stress at 300% elongation). 





Compound for tread must 
have good traction coefficient 
for handling and low hysteresis 
to reduce heat buildup 


hysteresis and excellent traction 
capabilities—ultimately fulfill- 
ing the tire’s two major de- 
sired characteristics. 
After any compound 
change is made, 
B ich tests 
this compound 
oy in the lab, util- 
izing several 
types of sophis- 
ticated equipment, until it meets 
the designer's specifications. 

Tb test the compound's strength, 
we use an Instron® machine, 
which measures the force needed 
to stretch the compound to its 
breaking point, and computes its 
modulus. 

To measure the compound's 
hysteresis, a cured compound 
pellet is placed inside a chamber 
that maintains a fixed temper- 
ature, and is subjected to a cyclic 
stress for a fixed time period. 

The rate and amount of heat 
buildup in the pellet indicate 

the compound's hysteresis or heat 
generation properties. 

The compound is also tested for 
hardness, tear and ozone 
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temperature data is pictured on a Therefore, the total tire's ability to 
Chromatic Color techies Computer handle heat buildup under 
System. It's the only thermographic various conditions can be 
system of its kind in the world,and _ determined. 





is used exclusively by its sole Our Thermography Scientists 
developer—B ich. This are in constant communication 
‘ computer performsa thermal —_ with our Compound Development 
e analysis on a tire rollingat50 Engineers. This ensures that any 
mph, and can isolate down to | needed changes in the tire's 
one square inch of tread,or | compound—as indicated by 
, ; divide a full or half-tire Thermography results—are made. 
Our Chromatic Color Graphics section into as many as 300 Compound trade-offs and 
Computer System displays individual segments. Thermography —_ will result 
the distribution of temperatures Within these segments, in a radial with excellent 
throughout the tire. 7,000 temperature elements _ handling and speed capabilities. 
Infrared Thermal Scanner Profile 


resistance, rebound—or resil- 
ience characteristics, cross- 
line density (to determine 
the amount of s 
bonded in molecular 
cross links), and 


results of these tests with the de- 
signer's specification for material 
physical properties. Any further 
trade-offs needed are then 
executed and retested for final 
evaluation. 

When this phase of the develop- 
mental process is completed, 
prototype radial tires are built. In 
these tires, the compound now 
functions as part of a structural 
system, and the system is now 
tested to determine if all its parts 
work harmoniously to attain the 


tire’s original performance s. 
er goal \ / This Infrared Tire Surface 

THERMOGRAPHIC TESTING \  / ~— ‘Remperature Profile 
OF PROTOTYPE TIRES. / depicts a prototype tire as 
Our prototype tires will be ] measured by the Infrared 
subjected to a series of © 1982, BFGoodrich Co. Thermal Scanner. 
Therm y tests, which will — . _— — 
determine the heat buildup that are analyzed for minute All this is made possible by the 
the tire experiences under high fluctuations of 1/10 of a degree. technological innovations and 
speed running conditions. This technique detects and thorough research methods 

The Thermography test measures variations in the heat employed by BFGoodrich. 
apparatus consists of a tire emitted by various regions of the is is the first in a series of 
running on aroad wheel, opposite _ tire, affected by conduction, informative articles designed to 
an Infrared Thermal Scanner convection, and radiation. Italso _—ihelp you understand how our 


which measures the radial's _ detects flaws in the tread, resulting _ technology is utilized...and how it 
surface temperature profile. This from failures under stress. benefits you. 
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The Worst Year for U.S. Airlines 





ir Freddie Laker, the British business- 

man whose Laker Airways went 
bankrupt two weeks ago as a victim of the 
cut-rate fares it once pioneered, is not 
alone. U.S. airlines also have big problems 
stemming in part from a suicidal fare war 
that has been raging for months. 

At a time when winter vacationers 
should be heading for sunny shores or ski 
slopes, boosting the fortunes of airlines, 
the carriers are reporting staggering 
losses for 1981 and predicting worse mis- 
ery for 1982. Airline executives and in- 
dustry experts would not be surprised to 
see one or more major carriers declare 





| Pan American Chairman C. Edward Acker 
A wing and a prayer for higher fares now. 





bankruptcy this year. They could, says 
Analyst Julius Maldutis of Salomon Bros., 
“repeat the Laker experience.” 

In trouble also are smaller, fare- 
cutting lines that either sprang up or grew 
rapidly after Congress passed the Airline 
Deregulation Act of 1978 to improve com- 
petition. New York Air lost $11.6 million 
last year. Passenger traffic was so slow at 
La Guardia Airport that “you could roll a 
bowling ball through the terminal without 
hitting anybody,” said one airline official 
Air New England shut down in October, 
throwing 400 people out of work. Daniel 
May, president of Minneapolis-based Re- 
public Airlines, whose pilots and flight at- 
tendants have been asked to defer part of 
their pay to cut costs, cited some of the in- 
dustry’s troubles: “Low fares. The PATCO 
strike. The recession. High interest rates. 
They’re just killing us.” 

Operating losses for 


the nation’s 
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“Like lemmings throwing themselves off a cliff” 


$500 million last year, a record flow of red 
ink coming after losses of nearly $280 mil- 
lion in 1980. Revenue gains during 1981 
were not enough to offset rising costs from 
increased fuel prices, wages, landing fees, 
and lost income from the air-traffic con- 
trollers’ strike and reduced passenger 
traffic because of the recession. 

The biggest problem has been wildly 
slashed airfares on the most popular runs. 
The result is a hodgepodge of pricing that 
makes little economic or business sense. 
As of last week, it cost only $77 to fly from 
New York City to southern Florida on 
some flights but $168 to go to Myrtle 
Beach, S.C., about 500 miles closer. The 
bargain fare to Los Angeles was $149, but 
it cost $169 to fly a little more than a third 
as far, to St. Louis. 


he price war bewilders even Eli Ti- 

moner, chairman of Air Florida, 
which helped touch off the round of cuts 
that every other airline feels obliged to 
match. Things are out of hand, says Ti- 
moner, and the time has come to raise 
fares. Earnings for Air Florida’s fourth 
quarter are expected to be down sharply. 
“It's like lemmings throwing themselves 
off a cliff,” says he. “There’s no logic to it 


| at this point. It’s unbusinesslike.” 


Long-troubled Pan American World 
Airways last year was the industry’s lead- 
er in losses. During 1981, it flew about 
$360 million in the red. To raise money, 
Pan Am two years ago sold its headquar- 
ters building in New York City and made 
$294 million. Last year it sold its profit- 
able chain of Intercontinental Hotels for 
$500 million. To sharpen a sagging man- 
agement, Pan Am’s board of directors en- 
couraged William Seawell to retire last 
year and named C. Edward Acker, then 


| the boss of Air Florida, as new chairman. 


twelve major carriers may have reached 


Acker still hopes to pull Pan Am out of 
its tailspin. The airline may begin subleas- 
ing its office space in the Pan Am Building 
and is considering moving its headquar- 
ters to Miami or some other city, where 
costs are lower. It may also chop more em- 
ployees from its payroll; it has already let 
go 4,000, leaving 30,000, and cut salaries 
10% across the board. Finally, Pan Am is 
trying to sell two of its Boeing 747 jumbo 
jets, although finding buyers is tough. In- 
sists Acker: “We have over $200 million in 
cash. We are a long, long way from a cash 
crisis." What Pan Am and the industry 
need, he says, “is a good 15% fare in- 
crease. With that we'd be healthy.” 

Continental Air Lines, which has fur- 
loughed 1,500 people, sustained a $60.4 
million loss last year. United ran up a loss 
of $123.3 million in the fourth quarter, a 
Startling reversal of the $40.6 million 
profit it earned during the same period in 
1980. Even Delta, long the profit-making 


| fourth-quarter earnings were off 81%. 








model for the industry, was hurting. Its 


Not all airlines are in trouble. Pied- 
mont, which flies mainly in the mid- 
Atlantic states, doubled its earnings to $32 
million in 1981. The income of Denver- 
based Frontier Airlines was up 38% last 
year, to $31.9 million. Ozark earned $17 
million in 1981, its first profit in three 
years. 

Airline creditors hope that recovery 
comes before they must declare their bor- 
rowers in default. Some are easing repay- 
ment terms. Braniff's bankers, for exam- 
ple, rescheduled $161 million of debt that 
was due Feb. 1. 

The troubles in the skies are hitting | 
aircraft manufacturers almost as hard as 
the airlines. Boeing, the largest maker of 
civilian planes, saw its earnings plunge 
42%, to $96 million, in the fourth quarter. 








A grounded Sir Freddie Laker in London 
Hatching schemes to get into the air again. 


The company plans to cut its Seattle work 
force by 5,000 people. Reduced demand 
for airplanes also forced McDonnell | 
Douglas last week to cancel a deal with 
Fokker BV of The Netherlands to build a 
150-passenger jet. The St. Louis company 
expects to absorb a $50 million loss on 
DC-10 orders that Laker Airways had 
placed but cannot pay for. 

Meanwhile in London, Sir Freddie 
was down last week but certainly not yet 
out. A loyal British public had rallied be- 
hind him and donated some £3 million 
($5.5 million) to a Freddie Friendly Fund 
to help him launch another carrier. Laker 
and Roland (“Tiny”) Rowland, manag- 
ing director of Lonrho Ltd. and one of 
Britain’s most talked-about businessmen, 
were considering joining forces in a new 
flying venture that could be airborne 
by April. —By John S. DeMott. Reported 
by Christopher Ogden/Chicago and Bruce van 
Voorst/New York | 
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THE INSURANCE INSTITUTE FOR HIGHWAY SAFETY: 


GM CARS 
RATED 











BEST 


1978-80 Models with the BEST 
insurance injury claim experience 


(A relative injury claim frequency of 100 is average) 


1978-80 Models with the WORST 
insurance injury claim experience 


(A relative injury claim frequency of 100 is average) 








Relative Relative 

Make Body Size Frequency Make Body Size Prequency 
“Oldsmobile Custom Cruiser S.W l 58 Dodge Challenger 2 Dr Ss 162 
“Oldsmobile Toronado Spec I 58 Fiat Brava ad S 156 
Buick Estate S.W I 62 Toyota Corolla Tercel* 2 Dr s 153 
Oldsmobile 98 1 Dr I 62 Datsun 200SX* 2 Dr SS 150 
Oldsmobile Cutlass S.W C 65 Plymouth Sapporo 2 Dr S 149 
Oldsmobile Omega 4 Dr SC 66 Plymouth Arrow 2 Dr. SS 148 
Chevrolet Caprice S.W. I 67 Dodge Omni 2Dr Ss 142 
Pontiac Bonneville S.W 1 67 Honda Prelude* 2 Dr Ss 140 
Oldsmobile Delta 88 4 Dr 1 69 Mazda GLCT “04 Ss 139 
Pontiac Catalina 4 Dr I 69 Honda Civic’ 2 Dr SS 135 
Buick LeSabre 4 Dr 1 73 Datsun 2101 nas SS 135 

Mercury Marquis 4 Dr ] 74 Plymouth Champ* 2Dr ss 134 
Buick Century S.W Cc 76 Mazda RX-7* Sport SS 132 
Chevrolet Malibu S.W C 78 Mercury Bobcat 2 Dr SS 131 

Mercury Zephyr S.W sc 80 Toyota Corolla* = SS 130 
Buick Century 4 Dr C 83 Ford Mustang 2 Dr S 128 
“Chevrolet Citation 4 Dr SC 83 Honda Civic’ S.W SS 119 

Dodge Aspen 1 Dr I 84 

Plymouth Volare S.W l 87 Japanese made 

Source: Highway Loss Data Insti 

Car Ses: 1= Intermediate, C mpact, SC= Small Compact, S= Subcompact, SS=Seall Subcompact. Body Styles: SW =Station Wagon, Spec. = Specialty Not determined. 





The Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
has ranked cars according to the frequency with 
which they are involved in accident injury claims. 

We are pleased that GM cars (“) are the 
highest in this rating. 

We believe these results reflect not only our 
cars—their quality, size, weight, and design—but 
how and where they are driven. 

It shows that our cars and customers go well 
together. We hope it will continue that way. 





QUALITY is mor 


» than skin deep. More people 


buy General Motors cars than those of any other 
manufacturer—and have for many years. These 
customers have their reason: they see greater value 
in GM cars. It may be reliability, durability, fuel 
economy, appearance, serviceability, or safety. But 
whatever their value perceptions—they have made 
us the world leader. 

Again, let us remind you...drive carefully and 
buckle up! 


General Motors 
Chevrolet * Pontiac ¢ Oldsmobile ¢ Buick ¢ Cadillac * GMC Truck 
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U.A.W. Vice President Donald Ephiin, left, and President Douglas Fraser announce settlement 


Ford Out Front 


Auto workers take a wage cut 


|» Neeser auto companies and their 
employees have been caught for 
months in a quandary. As car sales 
dragged along at their lowest level in 21 
years, more and more workers lost their 
jobs. Some 240,000 United Auto Workers 
members are on indefinite layoff. Auto 
companies claimed that high salaries and 
benefits helped push up the price of 
American cars and made it hard to com- 
pete against Japanese imports. Although 
worried about further layoffs, workers 
were reluctant to accept substantial wage 
reductions. But last week Ford and the 
U.A.W. agreed to a new 24-year contract 
that cuts workers’ benefits in return for 
guarantees of job security 

Ford, which this week is expected to 
announce that it lost more than $1 billion 
in 1981, presented the union on Jan. 15 
with a broad plan to reduce wage rates, 
which U.A.W. Vice President Donald 
Ephlin immediately described as “in- 
triguing.”” The company proposed a 31- 
month freeze on wages and a 15-month 
halt to cost of living increases. It also 
asked workers to give up all nine of their 
personal paid holidays and one of their 
weeks of vacation time. Employees with 
more than 20 years of seniority currently 
are entitled to five weeks of vacation, and 
those with 15 years get four weeks 

In exchange, Ford had suggestions for 
ways to meet the union’s concerns about 
job security. It proposed to suspend any 
new plant closings for one year, although 
it retained the right to shutdowns because 
of model changeovers or slumping sales 
In addition, the company said it would ex- 
tend supplemental unemployment bene- 
fits from twelve months to up to two years 
for workers with ten years’ seniority and 
promised to begin a profit-sharing plan in 
two years 

As a Ford offered 


final sweetener 


L 
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workers a “guaranteed income stream.” 
In essence, the plan is something like the 
Japanese system of lifetime employment 
The company said it would give employ- 
ees with 15 years on the job at least 50% of 
their current wages until retirement, re- 
gardless of whether they were working or 
not. An employee laid off after 25 years, 
for example, would collect about $240 a 
week 

In addition to providing workers with 
regular paychecks, the plan would ease 
union fears of “out-sourcing,” the growing 
auto company practice of buying parts 
from cheaper, nonunion plants in the U.S 
and abroad. The U.A.W. estimated that 
100,000 jobs may have been lost because of 
auto-industry decisions to buy car parts 
abroad 

Ford Vice President Peter J. Pestillo 
and U.A.W. President Douglas Fraser 
bargained for nearly two weeks at Ford’s 
Dearborn headquarters. Said Fraser just 
before the final round of talks last Satur- 
day: “As I look back, I'm glad we failed 
when we tried to reach a similar deal with 
GM. We're going to do better here.” 

Indeed, the union won a surprising 
two-year moratorium on closing plants 
because of outside suppliers and an agree- 
ment in principle that future labor reduc- 
tions would come only as a result of attri- 
tion. In addition, Ford promised to 
replace all union jobs lost because of out- 
sourcing. In exchange, the union will give 
up its 3% pay increase this year and in 
1983, ten paid personal holidays and cost 
of living increases for the next nine 
months. Said Pestillo after the agreement 
was announced: “It’s a very happy eve- 
ning for all of us. This represents a major 
transition in labor relations.” 

U.A.W. leaders this week will begin 
presenting the new contract for approval 
to some 160,000 hourly workers at Ford 
If the agreement is accepted, Ford’s better 
idea could serve, in part, as the model for 
upcoming union talks with General Mo- 
tors and Chrysler, when their contracts 
run out in September ia 


| and whisky, now outsells such established 





Baileys Brew 
Leprechauns’ delight 


“a almost been too successful,” says 
Ireland’s Keith MacCarthy-Mor- 
rogh, 37, assistant managing director of 
Gilbeys, which makes a _ concoction 
known as Baileys Original Irish Cream 
Liqueur. First introduced to the world- 
wide liquor trade only six years ago, Bai- 
leys, a sweet blend of chocolate, cream 


after-dinner favorites as Cointreau and 
Grand Marnier. Annual production of 
Baileys at Gilbeys’ Dublin plant has 
grown from 25,000 cases in 1976 to 2 
million 

In the US., Baileys’ largest market, 
distributors suggested that 12,000 cases be 
cautiously introduced in 1979. Sales that 
year unexpectedly totaled 80,000 cases 
and by 1981 had grown to 600,000. Bai- 
leys has also enjoyed giddy growth in sev- 
eral other countries, including Britain, | 
West Germany and Australia 

While the quaint name and stubby 
bottle suggest that the drink might be 
made in the bogs by leprechauns, Baileys 
is the brainchild of chemists at Gilbeys 
The developers were looking for an alco- 
holic drink “for people who don’t like 
to get sloshed,” recalls MacCarthy- 
Morrogh. The alcohol content of Baileys 
is 34 proof, or less than half 
that of many traditional li- 
queurs. The other goal was to 
create a product entirely 
from Irish ingredients that 
could qualify for the generous 
tax breaks the government 
offers to exporters. After test- 
ing dozens of potential bever- 
ages, including some strange- 
tasting green-colored brews 
and an Irish whisky spiced 
with Irish herbs, Gilbeys set- 





tled on native cream, pre- 
served naturally by Irish 
whisky. The only problem 


was that the mixture of whis- 
ky and cream separates, like 
oil and water. Gilbeys chem- 
ists thus had to devise a secret process to 
make the blend long-lasting 

Baileys’ success has spawned an in- 
dustry of competing Irish cream liqueurs, 
including Waterford Cream, Carolans (a 
mix of honey, cream and whisky) and 
Royal Tara (an orange-flavored cream) 
There are also a host of Baileys rip-offs 
bearing similar-sounding brand names 
At last count there were at least 50 copies 
of Irish cream being served worldwide 

The new drink, though, has not yet 
caught on strongly at home. Many hard- 
drinking Irishmen prefer to stick with 
their traditional whiskies and foaming 
pints of Guinness Stout. In some pubs the 
cream liqueurs are called liquid glue 
With sales abroad so strong, Gilbeys has 
scarcely missed the local business rs 
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WASHINGTON SILVERPIECE 


LIMITED RELEASE PROOF ISSUE 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 250th ANNIVERSARY 


One 2 
Ounce ~ 
of Solid |» 


Silver 


The First United States Presidential Silverpiece — $25. 


This exclusive release of the first 
United States Presidential Silverpiece in 
a 100% Solid Silver Proof specimen by 
The Columbia Mint may be the finest 
opportunity you will have to enrich your 
recognition of our First President. This 
is the first time a public release has been 
made of a pure Silver Proof specimen of 
a United States Presidential Silverpiece. 

The Washington Silverpiece now being 
released in a Limited Edition of 100% 
Solid Silver Proof specimens weighing 
one ounce, honors the birth of George 
Washington 250 years ago. Never before 
in the history of our country has there 
been an opportunity to honor a national 
hero's quarter of a millennium. Therefore, 
this special proof minting is being released 
as a strictly controlled Limited Edition. 


LIMITED EDITION 
RARE PROOF QUALITY 


In order for as many citizens as possi- 
ble to be able to share in this historical 
issue, special efforts were made to price 
this outstanding Silverpiece at only $25. 
Therefore, there will be a strict limit of 5 
Proof Silverpieces per order. Further, in 
order that as many citizens as possible 
may acquire the Silverpiece at their 
original issue minting price, no orders 
will be accepted from known Coin Dealers. 


The brilliant Proof quality Silverpieces 
are being minted from hand engraved 
dies which capture all of the fine detail 
and exquisite three dimensional relief of 
what may very well be the most beautiful 
Washington Silverpieces ever minted. 
Though it is approximately the same 
size as the famous and rare Morgan and 
Peace Silver dollars, it actually contains 
29% more silver — a full one ounce of 
pure solid silver. 


To guarantee the integrity of this 
unprecedented release, each Washington 
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The Columbia Mint is not affiliated with any government agency. 


The 


Commemorating 






Silverpiece will be accompanied by its 
own Certificate of Authenticity attesting 
to its Issue Date, Limited Edition Proof 
status, and its Weight—one ounce of 
eg solid silver. The Certificate is signed 

y the former member of The United 
States Assay Commission, whose far 
sighted planning resulted in this historic 
Commemorative to George Washington. 
The one ounce 100% Solid Silver Proof 
quality Washington Silverpiece is available 
exclusively from the Washington, D.C. 
Columbia Mint—one of America’s finest 
private mints. 


LIMITED TIME— 
PRICE PROTECTED 

The remarkable price of $25 per Silver- 
piece has been made possible by a 
committment from current supplies of 
silver. Because of the extreme fluctua- 
tions in the world market price of silver, 
this special price of $25 each will be 
guaranteed only until March 31, 1982 or 
until the initial stockpile of one hundred 
thousand ounces of pure silver has been 
minted—whichever event should happen 
first. Therefore, you are urged to order 
yours now while the opportunity is be- 
fore you. 








FREE SPECIAL BONUS 
The Postal Service is honoring Washington's 
250th Birthday byissuing a special commemor- 
ative stamp. A First Day of Issue Envelope 
Cover with this stamp officially postmarked 
February 22, 1982 by the Post Office at Mount 
Vernon will be included free of charge with each 
order as an additional memento of this historic 
event— but only while our supply lasts. 


SPECIAL DISPLAY WALLET 

If you would like to display one of your 
Washington Silverpieces with the First 
Day of Issue Cover, or to preserve it for 
safekeeping in a safe deposit box or 
vault, we will supply a specially designed 
wallet at $5 = § 
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A SILVERPIECE OF 
HEIRLOOM VALUE 


By acting before March 31, 1982, you 
can assure yourself of acquiring directly 
from The Mint, this exclusive Limited 
Edition 100% Solid Silver Presidential 
Silverpiece at the original issue minting 
price. These, the first United States 
Presidential Silverpieces, will become 
true family heirlooms to be presented to 
your children and grandchildren as an 
important and valuable piece honoring 
the 250th Anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington. 


Due to the unique circumstances of 
this minting, you are urged to order now. 
You are guaranteed the original issue 
minting price of $25 per Silverpiece 
provided your order is received before 
the minting limit is reached or before 
March 31, 1982, whichever occurs first. 


r| OFFICIAL ORDER FORM — MAIL BY MARCH 31, 1982 


The Columbia Mint K-4 
905 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


O Please send me. (limit 5) 100% Solid Silver 
one ounce Proof specimens of the Washington 
Silverpiece at $25 each plus $1 each for delivery 
In addition, please send__{limit 2) Washington 
Silverpiece Proofs in 24KT gold vermeil at $40 
each plus $1 each for delivery. 
0 Also send me one display wallet at $5 each. 
As offered, please include the First Day Envelope 
Cover at no additional! cost. If | am not satisfied, | 
may return the above order within 30 days for a full 
refund 
1am enclosing my remittance for $_____.. or 
Charge my order to 0 American Express © Diners 
O Visa 0 Mastercard 














Card Number Exp. date. 
Signature a 

(charge card orders must be signed to be valid) 
Name 
Address ___ 
City, State, Zip 


Credit card charge orders may 
call FREE - 24 hours a day 


800-228-5000 


Please allow 4-6 weeks for delivery 









Education 


The Cost of a Degree Goes Up 


Reagan's budget cuts stir protests on campuses 





hen the Reagan Administration an- 
nounced its proposed new budget a 
week ago, students, parents and college 
administrators sent up a chorus of woe 
Despite staggering college costs and 
shrinking disposable family income, 
Washington is looking to cut aid to stu- 
dents and universities by more than 25% 
This fiscal year the Federal Govern- 
ment is handing out $11 billion in aid to 
some 7 million U.S, students through a 
patchwork of programs: Pell Grants and 
Supplemental Educational Opportunity 
Grants (SEOG) to the very poor, low-cost 
National Direct Student Loans (NDSL) 
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and the self-help College Work-Study 
plan. The largest program is Guaranteed 
Student Loans (GSL), which provides $7.7 
billion to 3.5 million students (52% more 
than last year’s number), many from fam- 
ilies earning much more than $30,000 a 
year. Under Reagan's proposed budget, 
GSLs would require a far stricter determi- 
nation of student need and a higher inter- 
est (the going commercial rate vs. a fixed 
9%). Graduate students would not be eli- 
gible for GSLs at all, but could take out 
high-interest auxiliary loans. The Gov- 
| ernment also plans to cut Pell Grants by 
40%, reduce Work-Study and do away en- 
tirely with SEOG and new funds for NDSI 
Says Jack Peltason, president of the 
American Council on Education: “The 
Administration is advocating the aban- 
donment of a 25-year-old commitment 
that college will not be denied to any per- 
son because of financial condition.” 
Wesleyan University in Middletown, 
Conn., was one of the first to react to the 
bad news. A private university known for 
its remarkably openhanded scholarship 
program and diverse student body, Wes- 
leyan announced last week that it could 
no longer continue “aid-blind” admis- 
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sions, accepting any qualified student re- 
gardless of ability to pay. Last year Wes- 
leyan spent $2.7 million of its own funds 
on scholarships; with the proposed federal 
budget cuts that figure would nearly dou- 
ble. As a result, this spring some low-in- 
come applicants, who in better times 
would have received letters of acceptance, 
may be rejected in favor of waiting-list 
students who can pay next year’s costs 
| about $12,000. Says Dean of Admissions 
Karl Furstenberg: “I don’t see that we 
| had any other choice.’ 
If the Reagan budget is approved, 
| University of Michigan’s financial aid di- 
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rector, Harvey Grotrian, predicts, at least 
10% of undergraduates may be forced to 
drop out. U.C.L.A. expects federal aid to 
students, which now runs to $50 million a 
year, to be cut by about half. The Univer- 
sity of Texas at Austin asked 10,000 recip- 
ients of financial 
without federal support. Says Financial 
Aid Officer Pat Korbus: “Some parents 
said they would dig into their savings or 
retirement accounts. Others indicated 
their children would have to drop out or 
go to school part-time.” 

As Reagan’s economic planners 
hoped, however, states and universities 
are beginning to look into contingency 
plans. In Massachusetts, the legislature 
has created an agency to raise money to 
be loaned at the modest interest rate of 
about 10% to students attending public 
and private colleges in the state. Illinois 
has approved the selling of tax-exempt 
bonds to provide an independent college 
student loan fund. Yale University is 
raising tuition by about 14%, partly to 
increase scholarship funds. Dickinson 
College, a small private school in Penn- 
sylvania, has established a multimillion- 








aid what they would do | 


whose children no longer qualify for guar- 
anteed student loans 

Most of the cutbacks are not sched- 
uled to occur until the 1983-84 school 
year. But one aspect of Reaganomics is al- 
ready causing disruptions. After Congress 
voted to phase out Social Security educa- 
tional benefits to children of deceased, 
disabled or retired parents last summer, 
more than 150,000 high school seniors re- 
alized that unless they enrolled as full- 
time college students by May | they would 
not receive the benefits averaging $2,760 
a year. One result: many students are try- 
ing to skip part of their senior year to get 
early admission to nearby community col- 
leges or state universities 


he nation’s 1.1 million graduate stu- 

dents will clearly be hardest hit 
About half of them receive guaranteed 
student loans of up to $5,000 a year. Law 
and business students will probably be 
considered good risks for auxiliary loans 
(with interest rates at 14%), but many 
banks may refuse to take on Ph.D. candi- 
dates with poor job prospects. At the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, one of the most re- 
spected training grounds for philosophers, 
teachers and researchers, where 75% of 
the 5,500 graduate students received $14.5 
million in federally sponsored loans last 
year, President Hanna Gray says: “The 
composition and character of the univer- 
sity itself would be affected by the cuts.” 

The Government insists most of the 
cuts apply to “posh student aid.” Says 
Education Deputy Under Secretary Gary 
Jones: “There’s a difference between a 
student gaining access to higher educa- 
tion and choosing an institution regard- 
less of its cost and expecting the Federal 
Government to guarantee the amount of 
money he needs at that level.” 

In 1950 college enrollment was about 
equally divided between public and pri- 
vate institutions. Now, with so many pub- 
lic colleges, the ratio is approximately 
22% attending private school and 78% in 
state institutions, laying a great burden on 
state budgets. Some educators fear the di- 
vision will now be accentuated. Says Co- 





vern: “It would be folly to upset the 
balance of public and private education, 


to limit individual choice, to segregate 


| rich students in private universities and 





the poor and middle class in public.” 
College presidents and educational 
groups are gearing up for a fight. Their 
strongest allies will be the students. Uni- | 
versity of Michigan students last week 
launched a letter-writing campaign and 
plan to join a March | national lobby day 
in Washington. Says Student Leader Dan- 
iel Perlman: “When we go into those Con- 
gressmen’s offices, we'll be taking our 
voter registration cards to show them 
we mean business.” By Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Jeanne Saddler/Washington and 


lumbia University President Michael So- 


dollar fund to loan money to parents | John E. Yang/Middletown 
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At Vassar, McCarthy assseees the daughters (and sons) of The Group 


It was not a reunion of The 
Group that brought the prodi- 
gal daughter back from Paris 
to her alma mater, but an invi- 


| tation to celebrate her 70th 
| birthday by being Vassar’s first 


“Distinguished Visitor.” Mary 
McCarthy, class of '33, the ironi- 
cal Athena of American letters 
(The Stones of Florence, Mem- 
oirs of a Catholic Girlhood, 


| Cannibals and Missionaries) 


returned to the scene of her bit- 


| ing 1963 bestseller about the 





travails of eight alumnae. She 
has always thought Vassar had 
good teachers, it was the stu- 
dents she objected to. In the 
1950s she described them as a 
“pretty, polite, docile and se- 
rene mass.’ When males ar- 
rived in 1969, “they just 


seemed a different kind of Vas- 
sar girl.” And now? A mel- 





Walesa’s wife and new daughter 
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lower McCarthy hedged cour- 
teously. “The best students,” 
she said, “are fantastic.” She 
should know. 


Unbaptized, unnamed, 
and as yet unseen by her fa- 
ther, the tiny raven-haired 
baby—the seventh child—was 
born in Gdansk, Poland, on 
Jan. 27. Her father, Lech Wa- 
lesa, 38, was far away, interned 
by the Polish military authori- 
ties reportedly in a guesthouse 
outside Warsaw. The photo- 
graph of his wife Danuta and 
their child, the first known to 
exist, was taken by a Solidarity 
photographer and smuggled 
out to the West. The archbish- 
op of Wroclaw, Henryk Gul- 
binowicz, is trying to organize a 
baptism for the infant with the 
entire Walesa clan in atten- 
dance. As for whether the 
proud father would be allowed 
to participate by the hard-line 
government, the archbishop 
can offer only a prayer. 


“My doctors have come to 
two conclusions,” announced 
Henry Kissinger, 58, to the 
throng of reporters at Boston’s 
Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal. “One, that I do have a 
heart; second, that it is in need 
of repair.” Kissinger’s long- 
time friend and personal phy- 
sician, W. Gerald Austen, chief 
of surgery at Massachusetts 
General, explained that the 
operation was to be a triple 
coronary bypass, in which a 
major vein from the patient’s 
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Rather warms to his job in V-neck 


leg would be used to make de- 
tours around the clogged ar- 
teries leading to his heart. 
Kissinger handled the risks 
diplomatically: he quipped 
that he was negotiating for “a 
quadruple bypass—one more 
than Haig.” (Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig had triple cor- 
onary bypass surgery in 1980.) 
After 4% hours of surgery last 
week, he came through in “ex- 
cellent condition,” according 
to the doctors. Austen predict- 
ed that following a two-week 
recuperation at the hospital, 
his model patient would be 
stronger than ever, which, Kis- 
singer had said before the op- 
eration, “is the most terrifying 
news my associates could re- 
ceive. I ask you to play that 
down in order to give them 
some hope.” 
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Montalban goes Star Trekking with galactic garb and accouterments 











When Ricardo Montalban, 
61, the courtly Mr. Roarke of 
TV’s Fantasy Island, goes 
home and hangs up his impec- 
cably pressed white suit, what 
does a man who caters to 
dreams change into? Perhaps 
his own fantasy is to doff his 
fastidious mien, let his hair 
sprout, and lounge around in 
the tattered haute couture of an 
intergalactic hitchhiker? In 
Paramount's $10 million space 
epic Star Trek II, Montalban 
does just that. He plays the dia- 
bolic Khan, a villainous an- 
droid who escapes exile on a 
nightmarish planet but not the 
embraces of two comely space 
maidens. As Tattoo might say: 
Hey Boss, whoever said 
dreams don’t come true? 


Clothes may make the man 
afterall. At least,a sweater may 
warm up his image. CBS An- 
chorman Dan Rather, 50, who 
had struck some viewers as 
chilly after the avuncular Wal- 
ter Cronkite, took to wearing a 
sleeveless, V-necked pullover 
on his newscasts some three 
months ago. Perhaps not so co- 
incidentally, he has since re- 
claimed Cronkite’s traditional 
top spot ahead of NBC and ABC. 
Says Rather: “God knows what 
would happen if you put a ring 
in your nose.” Without going 
that far, Rather is prepared to 


| stay bundled up through the 


summer. “If it takes wearing a | 
sweater when it’s 112 degrees,” 
he vows, “we'll turn up the air | 
conditioning.” 

—By Richard Stengel 
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The New Baby Bloom 





In their sun-paled plaid 

maternity bathing suits, 

the pregnant young women 

... Coming along the wa- 

ter’s edge, heads higher 

than the line of the sea 

. bellies swollen stately. 

Faces and limbs freckled in every hollow, 

burnished on the ball of the shoulder, the 

tip of the nose ... The light in their eyes 

stealing sparkle from the far hard edge of 

the sea. 

—John Updike, When Everyone Was 

Pregnant 





spoon-feeds puréed carrots to her eleven- 
month-old daughter Alexandra. When 
the loudspeaker calls her back to filming, 
Lange hands the child to the nurse and 
rushes out the door. 

A Citibank vice president in Manhat- 
tan, Michele Bertrand, 37, is in charge of 
15 branch operations with a budget of $1 
billion. In her office, along with the tele- 
phone and computer terminal, there is a 
new addition. Behind a credenza is an 
electric breast-milk expresser, a machine 
necessary for a nursing mother who 
spends long hours away from home. 





CARTOON FOR TIME BY WILL 


Career women are opting for pregnancy, and they are doing it in style 


of women who were once thought to be 
slightly beyond their child-bearing 
years: the 30- to 44-year-olds. 

Why are so many women pregnant? 
Is it some side effect of jogging? Micro- 
wave ovens? One of the answers is de- 
mography. The 37 million-strong cohort 
of baby boom women is now 25 to 35 
years old. As a group, these women 
marry later than their mothers and delay 
having children until their education is 
completed and their careers are estab- 
lished. Many are giving birth to long- | 
postponed babies. 
But sheer numbers hard- 
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he baby blue van 
veers into the parking 
lot of Cedars-Sinai 
Medical Center in 
West Hollywood, Calif. It is 
an increasingly common 
sight these days. Out of the 
van comes a clump of heli- | 
um-filled balloons, bobbing | 
in the expensive air. They are | 
blue and silver: it’s a boy 
Next, a balloon bouquet of 
pink, pearl and white: a girl 
In Hollywood, where trendi- 
ness is a measure of sincerity, 
sending flowers to mothers 
who have just given birth to 
babies went out with designer 
jeans and saying “Trust me.” 





| ly explain this flowering of 
fecundity. For many women, 
| the biological clock of fertil- 
| ity is running near its end. 
Menopause will strike at 
midnight. The ancient Pleis- 
tocene call of the moon, of 
salt in the blood, and genetic 
encoding buried deep in the 
chromosomes back there be- 
neath the layers of culture 
and counterculture—are 
making successful business- 
women, professionals and 
even the mothers of grown 
children stop and reconsid- 
er. Says Pulitzer-prizewin- 
\ | ning Boston Globe Columnist 
Ellen Goodman: “You find 





These days the modish gift is 
balloons. 

Three thousand miles away, in New 
York City’s Exercise Plus, a fitness center 
that has a popular program for pregnant 
women, 26 pairs of legs are waving in the 
air. Some of the bodies look like over- 
turned beetles. Many applicants are un- 
able to get into the prime lunchtime class- 
es. Nineteen of the expectant mothers in 
the small workout room are over 30. 
“That was for your waistline,” says 
the instructor to her huffing pupils. 
“What waistline?” the class shouts 
back. 

At Prentice Women’s Hospital, in 
Chicago, twelve couples are learning a 
procedure called effleurage, part of the 
Lamaze method of “prepared” child de- 
livery. Husbands stroke the swollen stom- 
achs of their wives, who pant, groan and 
breathe deeply. The average age of the 
students: early 30s. Even the 35-year-old 
instructor is expecting her first child. 

Out in Malibu, Calif., Actress Jessica 
Lange, 33, hurries from a set of the film 


Frances to her trailer. There, she lovingly 
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“IT mean, what could be more feminist than, you know, pregnancy?” 


In the rarefied heights of Bel Air, 
Calif., Charlie’s Angel turned Madonna 
Jaclyn Smith, 35, enjoys the seventh 
month of her pregnancy in the cool interi- 
or of her eleven-room minimansion. She 
became pregnant shortly after portraying 
Jacqueline Kennedy in a television mov- 
ie. “I would put on the maternity padding 
to play Jackie Kennedy,” she says, “and it 
felt so right. I found myself whispering, ‘I 
wish, I wish.’ ” 

The fervency of that desire is be- 
coming the common prayer of the 
1980s. Indeed, the US. birth rate is the 
highest it has been in more than a de- 
cade. After dropping as low as 14.5 (ba- 
bies per 1,000 population), the rate 
climbed to 16.2 in 1980 and is expected 
to hit 17.1 this year. Such a rise is 
more than just a blip on the demogra- 
phy charts. It has portentous overtones. 
Although three-quarters of all babies 
continue to be borne by women in the 
18-to-30 age group, there has been an 
astonishing 15.2% rise in the birth rate 


women who have believed 
work is the end-all and be-all. 
But after eight years, they say, just like the 
housewives, ‘Is this all there is?’ ” Wash- 
ington Child Psychologist Carlotta Miles 
sees the shift toward mature motherhood 
as a very positive step. Says she: “Women 
no longer think that in order to be equal 
they have to take something fundamental 
away from themselves. The something 
turned out to be having a family.” 

More and more career women are de- 
ciding it is just that. They are choosing 
pregnancy before the clock strikes 12. 
Says Writer Nora Ephron, 40, who had 
her first child in 1978: “Just once in my 
life I would like to do something that ev- 
eryone else isn’t doing, but that seems not 
to be my destiny.” 

The most famous example of the 
trend Ephron laments is not even an 
American one. THE HEIR IS BECOMING 
APPARENT, punned a tabloid headline 
about Prince Charles’ wife Diana. Other 
headlines read: NAPPY HOLIDAY and 
BACK WITH A BUMP. The blooming prin- 


| cess attended a dinner two weeks ago af- 
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Princess Diana: the heir is barely apparent 


ter a respite from public appearances. Her 
condition, pending delivery, has resulted 
in hundreds of gifts—from Teddy bears to 
a minithrone. 

Closer to home, America’s own ver- 
sion of regnancy—the goddesses of film 
and tube—has produced a plethora of 
pregnancies. Currently expecting: Jill 
Clayburgh, 37; Sissy Spacek, 32; Mimi 
Kennedy, 33; Blair Brown, 32; Donna 
Summer, 33. Another group of ripening 
screen beauties have only recently had 
| their first babies. Among them: Ursula 
Andress, 45; Faye Dunaway, 41; Jane 
Seymour, 31 

In Washington, Lawyer Cath- 
erine Stevens, 37, wife of the Sen- 
ate majority whip, Alaska’s Ted 
Stevens, occasionally uses conve- 





baby sitters for her six-month-old 
daughter. She once breast-fed her 
in a room beside a presidential 
banquet. Mr. Reagan signed a 
menu for the infant. Even board- 
rooms contain more than the usu- 
al number of maternity busi- 
ness suits these days. The 
senior officers’ dining room of 
a New York banking concern, 
where executives entertain clients 
at lunch, was recently over- 
whelmed by pregnant women 
Said one female executive: “They 
thought at first it was something 
in the coffee.” 

Dr. Robert Franklin, head of 
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nient Secret Service agents as per 1,000 population 
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they wanted no babies. They're uneasy at 
30. They're terribly uneasy at 35. If they 
don’t make the decision, then it'll pass 
them by.” 

A variety of experts have compiled a 
statistical portrait of this 1980s Career 
Woman Impatiently Waiting. She is over 
30, has a well-paid job, lives in an urban 
area and has a college education. The 
chances are that she will not replace her 
own generation—as did her mother—by 
having 2.2 babies. She will probably have 
only one child. One thing is certain. She 
will go at fertility, pregnancy, delivery 
and infant care with an aggressive élan 
She will not become pregnant at the whim 
of the tides, but when she can clear 
her agenda. Says Richard Levinson, an 
Emory University sociologist in Atlanta: 
“Women in this age and economic stra- 
tum are saying, ‘If I’m going to do this at 
my age, then I’m going to do it in style.’ ” 

A number of U.S. companies have 
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Literary Agent Amanda Urban, with four months to go, works late at the office 








noted a modish increase in their profits as 
well. Gerber Products in Fremont, Mich., 
makers of baby food, pacifiers, baby bot- 
tles and other merchandise, recorded 
sales of $282.6 million at the end of 1972 
Last year sales had swelled to $631 mil- 
lion. Child Craft, in Salem, Ind., a baby- 
furniture maker, has noted a “remarkable 
upsurge” in sales. One of the reasons, says 
David Branaman, vice president of sales, 
is that some couples spend up to $2,500 
on clothing, furniture and equipment by 
the time the baby comes home from the 
hospital. 

Some women buy a new wardrobe 
when pregnant. Others redecorate their 
nests. Jaclyn Smith tackled a big one. The 
eleven-room French-colonial-style house 
in Bel Air that the actress is renovating is 
an architectural celebration of her swell- 
ing condition. The edifice is filled with 
French-provincial antiques. Soon it will | 
be enhanced by a crib that replicates in 

loving detail Smith’s own an- | 
” tique bed, complete with de- 

tails like hand-painted flowers 
and gold leaf. The master 
builder is sedately curled up on a 
plush flower-print couch in an up- 
stairs parlor. Now seven months | 
pregnant, she radiates a warmth 
well beyond her Charlie’s Angel 
image. Her skin is flawless, her 
eyes full of the clear California 
light and her manner exasperat- 
ingly placid. She and _ third 
husband Cinematographer Tony 
Richmond (The Greek Tycoon) 
39, married last August. “I’m very 
old-fashioned,” says the Houston 
dentist’s daughter. “I’ve wanted 
babies ever since I was a little 












girl.” A heady rise from shampoo 
commercials to Angel to film ac- 
tress kept the yearning on the 
back burner until her pregnant 





| fertility at Woman’s Hospital of 
Texas, sees an explanation in the 
| boomlet. Says he: “It’s more In to 
have babies. There’s a big wave at 
30. A lot of career women thought 











Jackie Kennedy role. That mes- 

sage was too strong to ignore 
Like most career women, 

Smith will return to work after a 








few months at home. Although 
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she has not yet chosen a project, she is ad- 
amant about breast feeding on the set. 
“Tl convert my trailer into a nursery,” 
she says. It may complicate her life, but 
Smith believes the enrichment outweighs 
the disadvantages. Says she: “I’ve wanted 
this baby for so long it wouldn’t make 
sense to start complaining now.” 

A host of pregnancies these days are 
no less visible than Smith’s. When Natalie 
Jacobson, 38, Boston’s most popular news 
anchorwoman on top-rated WCVB-TV, 
had her first child last May, some impas- 
sioned viewers tried to crash the obstetrics 
ward to catch a glimpse of her husband 
and co-anchor, Chet Curtis, 42, and her 
baby, Lindsay Dawn. Thousands of let- 
ters and cards poured into the station of- 
fice. Not only was her pregnancy the oc- 
casional subject of the on-camera chitchat 
| that passes between members of televi- 
| sion news teams, but a local newspaper 
gave Page One treatment to Jacobson’s 
call to her husband with the good news of 





gestation countdown. 


acobson’s case was not unique. Two 
more WCVB reporters, Mary Rich- 
ardson, 36, and Martha Bradlee, 28, 
became pregnant. Bradlee is the 
daughter-in-law of Washington Post Edi- 
tor Ben Bradlee. The Emmy-winning re- 
porter insisted on working up to her deliv- 
ery date and reported two stories only 
hours before going into labor. In fact, the 
station’s news director, James Thistle, 
had decided out of avuncular concern that 
Bradlee should avoid trips in the station’s 
helicopter. Bradlee was furious and used 
the whirlybird until two weeks before her 
due date last January. After six weeks, she 
was back at work, balancing career and 
motherhood, and sharing child-care du- 
ties with a baby sitter and Husband Ben 
Bradlee Jr., a Boston Globe reporter. Lat- 
er this year, Ben Sr., 60, married to Wash- 
ington Post Reporter Sally Quinn, 40, will 
also become a new father. 
The 300-member staff of WCVB, 
which has been averaging two or three 








Anchorwoman Jacobson shows Daughter Lindsay where the good news was aired 


her pregnancy. Viewers participated in a | 


babies a year over the past decade, had a 
bumper crop in this past year: ten women 
gave birth, and six men became fathers. 
Locally, the epidemic was known as 
“Channel 5 Syndrome.” 

The rest of the country caught the 
pregnancy fever as well. Nationally, net- 
| work gestators include Good Morning 
America Co-anchor Joan Lunden, 31, 
ABC’s Ann Compton, 35, and NBC White 
House Correspondent Judy Woodruff, 35. 
Says Woodruff. “I’m now the most boring 
person to talk to. If you don’t want to hear 
about my baby, you'd better not come 
around. I go on for hours about how cute 
he is and how much hair he does or doesn’t 
have. It really does change the small talk.” 

Working hard in a career, say some 
experts, does not hamper parenthood. In 


parents make better ones. Couples in their 
30s have settled matters of self-esteem. 








Jaclyn Smith at home with her husband 
Playing Jackie Kennedy started it. 


fact, many authorities believe that older | 
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Actress Jane Seymour and Katherine 


Professions are under way, if not fulfilled. 
With maturity come judgment, planning, 
financial security. Medical advances in- 
creasingly detect complications and birth 
defects in over-35 pregnancies and help 
relieve anxieties (see box). 

These mothers and fathers are boom 
babies themselves, part of the 37 million— 
strong tidal wave born between 1947 and 
1964. Their numbers, upbringing and 
concerns have changed whatever they 
have touched. The boomers took up sex as 
if they were researchers for Consumer Re- 





| ports. They transmuted the self into a tan- 


gible possession whose ownership re- 
quired regulated doses of jogging, therapy, 
consciousness raising and, most impor- 
tant, singleness. Marriage, when it came, 
was either open or a matter of contractual 
obligations, attended by attorneys rather 
than flower girls. 

Being pregnant now is no less a mat- 
ter of information and concern. The jar- 
gon of self-help abounds in new attitudes 


| toward accouchement. Thus fathers be- 


come “support persons”; Lamaze tech- 
nique—a method of breathing and con- 
centration to relieve the pains of 
birthing—is “birth preparation”; and 
midwifery clinics are dubbed “alternative 
birth centers.” 

Expectant mothers in New York 
“shop” among traditional hospital deliv- 
ery rooms, “birthing suites” and house- 
call midwives to find the method that best 
suits their attitudes. While most obstetri- 
cians welcome their well-prepared new 
patients, some think the fertile fringe has | 
gone too far. Says Dr. Melchior Savarese, | 
an obstetrician at Columbia Hospital for 
Women in Washington, D.C.: “This | 
group of women comes into my office 
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with lists of questions. ‘Am I going to have 
an L.V., an external monitor, an enema?’ 
They set down guidelines. It causes minor 
confrontations. They're overly prepared.” 
Says William Simon, professor of sociolo- 


| gy at the University of Houston: “The un- 


derside of this situation is that these are 
interesting women. They are wondrous 
products of the culture of narcissism 
They want the best of everything—best 
marriages, best careers, best children 
Unfortunately, life requires that we make 
choices. The kind of child rearing they're 
going to engage in, with a great deal of 
child care, handing the kid back and 
forth, is enhancing to the father and 
mother, but what it means to the child I 
don’t know.” Dr. Cecil Jacobson, a Wash- 
ington reproductive biologist, points out: 
“Late-born children are the highest 
achievers in society. Parents are easier on 
their kids because they're not trying to 
make their way in a career and they're 
more realistic.” 

The new crop of mature mothers is 
working harder to achieve that goal. The 


_ Living 


price, however, is sometimes steep. “At 
work, you think of the children you've left 
at home. At home, you think of the work 
you've left unfinished. Such a struggle is 
unleashed within yourself: your heart is 
rent." A career woman named Golda 
Meir confessed that in 1973, and it still 
applies today 


r. Bethany Hays, 32, typifies the 

new style. At home in Houston, 

she changes the diapers of her in- 

fant son Josh. It is a kind of bus- 
man’s holiday. Hays is an assistant pro- 
fessor of obstetrics and gynecology at the 
Baylor College of Medicine and medical 
director of its lactation clinic. On a typical 
night call at the clinic, she delivers as 
many as four new arrivals. She and Hus- 
band Ray, 38, a psychologist, have suc- 
cessfully blended hectic careers and child 
care by unrelenting planning. When she 
began her residency seven years ago, 
Hays was already mentally preparing for 
her first child. The arrangement with her 
superiors: in the last few months of her 





third year she would do pathology. a rela- | 
tively cushy job sitting on a stool and 
peering through a microscope. It would be 
a good time for maternity. The plan, how- 
ever, fell through: she had the baby in her 
fourth year. Says she: “I would not have 
been a good full-time doctor if I hadn't 
done my wife and mothering. And I know 
I wouldn't be a good full-time mother if 
not a doctor. I'd hate my children, my 
house and husband.” 

With a few careers, even planning 
does not help much. Says Houston Archi- 
tect Leslie Davidson, 31, 44 months 
along with her second child: “As far as it 
being chic to be pregnant, no way. Clients 
see the maternity dress, and they panic 
They think, ‘She'll be sick all the time 
She'll be delivering when my job is under 
construction.” ” 

A few women abandon the work force 
completely, some for a year or two, others 
permanently. After twelve years in a suc- 
cessful, high-powered career as an attor- 
ney, Catherine Stevens, wife of Senator 
Ted Stevens, has “retired,” to raise her 








Until now. If it is chic to be pregnant, it is not necessarily 
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Stepping Out with My Baby 


eur afternoon shopping. He: bored, marginally encour- 
aging, somewhat resentful. She: revved-up, politely incorri- 
gible, playfully indecisive. 

She appears from the dressing area sporting some loose- 
limbed Kenzo tunic or, perhaps, a Calvin Klein dress that 
might, with the single addition of a center support pole, provide 
all-weather protection on an overnight hike 

She: a glance in the mirror, an adjustment, then a look 
around. He: meets her look, then his limit. Enough. The pro- 
ceedings must conclude. He searches for something cool and 
dismissive, settles on an old favorite. 
“Come on,” he says, perhaps even loud 
enough for the sales staff to hear. “That 
thing makes you look pregnant.” 

That familiar, glancing putdown 
may say a good deal about convention- 
al—perhaps stereotypical—male aitti- 
tudes toward pregnancy, but it also in- 
cludes volumes of hand-me-down ideas 
about the traditional maternal look. To 
look pregnant is to look bowed in the 
middle, practically bulbous; to be preg- 
nant is open physical defiance of pre- 
vailing fashion form. The usual course 
around these dire sartorial straits has 
been to sail into great billowing gar- 
ments of soft prints that try to exalt 
maternity by sentimentalizing it. The 
expectant mother, shrouded in a calf- 
tickling Laura Ashley fantasy, becomes 
a late-Victorian artifact, like a sprite 
from a Julia Margaret Cameron photo- 
graph. A woman who wanted a certain 
modernity of fashion to complement a 
contemporary pregnancy, who wanted 
to be comfortable with her appearance 
and her condition, pretty much had to 
improvise, scrounge or raid her hus- 
band’s wardrobe. 





chic to look like a helium-inflated polyester balloon. It is no 
longer necessary, either. Fashion, like Big Business generally, 
has had to make its own adjustments to maternity. And where 
fashion has not provided, fashion has been ignored. The racks 
still hold their share of flapping, color-blind muu-muus that— 
depending on the relative age and condition of the wearer— 
proclaim either an imminent arrival, an imperative diet or a 
Tupperware cookout after sundown. Increasingly, though, 
women are working at their careers until very near delivery, 
and they need clothes to get the job done. “It seems as if every 
female lawyer in Washington was pregnant last year,” says Bil- 
lie Fischer, owner of three stores in the Lady Madonna chain, 
which grossed nearly $20 million in 
1981. “You don’t want to appear in front 
of a judge in buttons and bows. They 
want tailored dresses, skirts and jackets 
with silk blouses.” 

Fischer's stores provide all those 
components, along with such trendy 
items as knickers and—for the sum- 
mer—miniskirts. (A caution to the in- 
trepid: there is as yet no hard and fast 
policy about this, but it is strongly rec- 
ommended that—except at a punk sur- 
prise party—minis never be worn with 
support stockings.) Says Marilyn Lane 
of Washington’s New Conceptions ma- 
ternity boutique, “Whatever fashion is 
In for the everyday woman is what the 
| pregnant woman wants to wear.” 

This can mean anything from a 
zebra-striped bathing suit and chino 
walking shorts to a slinky, maroon silk 
one-shoulder gown and a black crepe 
cocktail dress. Davida Levy of Miami's 
Main Event even sells something called 
the “executive dress,” which may be 
worn with a jacket and a reversible vest 
for an approximation of the three-piece 
look. Since maternity customers are of- 
ten older, with jobs of their own and a 
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daughter. “Now we have some life experi- 
ences behind us. I had enough years of be- 
ing an attorney,” she says. “It doesn’t 
bother me, and I can go back if I want to.” 

New fathers are affected by the 
change as well. Actor Richard Thomas, 
30, John-Boy of TV's The Waltons, be- 
came the father of triplets in January. He 
shares feedings and diaperings with his 
wife Alma, 35. Says Thomas: “This 
household is a wonderful thing.” Poet- 
Novelist James Dickey (Deliverance), 
59, recently became a father. Poet-in- 
residence at the University of South Caro- 
lina, Dickey has two children and an elev- 
en-year-old grandson by a previous mar- 
riage. Says he: “Being a father at this age 

is a great affirmation. You have a feeling 
| of being in the great chain of being. Pass- 
ing it on and going with the whole life 
force. I’m glad to find out that I’m not a 
mule. At least not yet.” 

Advancing age and flagging energy 
can worry new and expectant mothers in 
their 30s and 40s. One woman fears that 
she might not “be around” to see her in- 
fant daughter graduate from college. 
Some aging parents have been embar- 











rassed to have been mistaken for grand- 


parents. But most older mothers have the | 


breezy attitude of Eden Ross Lipson, 39, 
an editor of the Sunday New York Times 
Book Review. Being the mother of a 13- 
month-old baby girl and stepmother of 
two older daughters is just the right mix 
for Lipson. ‘““We have friends who have 
children in college. We have friends who 
are having babies. We know children in 
high school and grammar school. I find a 
richness in life dramatically different 
from the age segregation that defined the 
suburbs where we grew up.” 

Those suburbs are the not-so-fond 
memories of a generation that returned to 
the cities their parents had fled to give 
their burgeoning families a better life. 
Back then, everyone seemed to be preg- 
nant. In the 1950s morning sickness was a 
national malady, and diapers were the 
white flags of a lost innocence. Un- 
planned and unwanted maternity could 
be avoided after the development of a suc- 
cessful birth-control pill in 1960. For the 
first time in history, women were able to 
assert their right to have no children at 


all. The decade that brought the Pill also 





: : : ; 
| delivered ideological handmaidens or, 


more properly, handpersons: women’s 
rights, feminism both strident and liberat- 
ing, and new openings for women in the 
work force. In those years pregnancy 
seemed a counterculture condition suf- 
| fered mainly by women who wore san- 
dals, smelled of rye flour and were “into” 
natural foods. In the *70s the battle lines 
calcified. On New York’s East Side each 
morning, young women executives in 
their gray worsted suits hailed taxis and 
disappeared toward the shining towers of 
midtown Manhattan. By 1979, 51% of 
American women were working. 
Currently, gravidity is back in trendy 
grace, but often at the expense of the tra- 
ditional, luxurious confinement. The new 
attitude is one of aggressive athleticism. 
Long hours at the office is only one way to 
be belligerently preggers. Even new fash- 
ions help the mother-to-be (see box). 
Women run, scuba dive and fence, some- 
times against the advice of their doctors, 
while carrying a child. One New York 
periodontist in her late 30s refused to stop 
riding with her local hunt club when she 
became pregnant. She merely traded in 











certain amount of flexible income, they can manage triple-fig- 


ure price tags with a minimum of fuss. Indeed, retail prices of 


maternity clothes have more than doubled in the past three 
years in great part because, as Lillian Tomek of Blooming- 
dale’s says, “women demand the same kind of quality that they 
have been wearing. Maternity was always budget. Ten years 
ago, you couldn’t get anything but polyester. Today women 
want natural fabrics.” 


T hat may be the trend, but the major share of the estimated 
annual $200 million to $250 million maternity-clothes mar- 
ket is still absorbed by those dread synthetics, which are usually 
cheaper and almost always require less maintenance. Blends 


Maternity pants, it must be admitted, remain a problem. 
Most of them have an elastic belly that looks like some weird 
kind of mutant marsupial pouch; even size 48s and a set of sus- 
penders would be preferable. No haute couture designer has 
come up with an adequate solution to this challenge in aesthetic 
engineering, in part, because no designer—with the exception 
of Givenchy—seems especially interested in doing a special 
maternity line. Most, like Perry Ellis, are delighted to have their 
clothes adapted for maternity, but they show no inclination to 
dabble in the market. 

The widely accepted reason for this is that—thriving 
though it may be—the maternity market is small change. It 
may also be that the lovely line of a pregnant woman’s body is 


bloom even at Bloomie’s, to the 
surprise and chagrin of one | 
Manhattan attorney who ex- | 
claimed, “Everything looks |» 
terrible. It’s all polyester. I) © 
can’t wear that to the office.” | 
Says Jacqueline McCord Leo, 
35, author of The New Wom- 
an's Guide to Getting Married: 
“You can’t get silk. You can’t 
get V-necked sweaters or 
dresses. I can’t tell you how dis- 
appointed I am that everything 
is polyester.” 

Fabric purists, and women 
whose jobs permit a casual ap- 
proach, can do a little vamping 
and pull on a pair of high-fash- 
ion Norma Kamali sweat 
pants; or buy something over- 
sized from the designer bou- 
tique section; or dip into the 
proud father’s closet and come | 
up with some huge smothering | 
sweater that, worn with pants | 
and leg warmers, makes any | 
mother-to-be look like an off- 
center ballerina on her way 
home from class. 








Suited up in Givenchy, dressed down in Kamali 
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susceptible only to the dictates 
of nature, not of a designer 
whose clothes shape—indeed, 
insist upon—a configuration of 
his own imagining. “Designers 
have never paid much atten- 
tion to maternity clothes be- 
cause pregnancy is such a tem- 
porary state,” Norma Kamali 
remarks. It may be because 
maternity clothes do have their 
own afterlife that designers, 
who depend on variety, fight 
shy of them. Younger women, 
once they have delivered, will 
| fold their wardrobes carefully 
for another year, another child. 
Older women may pass along 
their clothes to a friend, and 
they are no longer just gar- 
ments then, but talismans, gen- 
tle reassurances. In this shar- 
ing there is a reaffirmation of 
community and a kind of un- 
spoken communion that fash- 
ion would never encourage and 
could never, ever touch. 

— By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/New York 





| 




















her form-fitting “hunting pink” jacket for 
a man’s jacket to cover her swelling stom- 
ach, and continued to follow the hounds 
and, no doubt, perplex the fox. 

Such furious activity helps distract 
prospective parents from one aspect of 
their condition: the expense. According to 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture, rais- 
ing a child born in 1982 to the age of 18 
will cost from $85,000 to $134,000 in an 
urban community. There are many addi- 
tional options. Necessary living space 
may cost an initial $10,000 in the first 
year. Child care for a two-career family 
adds $6,000 to $10,000 a year, private 
school at least another $3,000 a year. 
State-college tuition in the year 2000 is 
projected at $30,000 for four years. The 
loss of the new mother’s former salary for 
five years at home after the birth may eas- 
ily amount to more than $60,000—given a 
$15,000 yearly income and 8% inflation. 


manda (“Binky”) Urban, 35, like 
many new mothers-to-be, will 
not sit home calculating her lost 
wages. Now more than four 
months pregnant, the vivacious and well- 
connected literary agent guides clients 
through the predatory shoals of New York 





publishing. Urban moved herself and | 
writer-columnist Husband Ken Auletta, | 


39, to a larger and more expensive Man- 
hattan apartment in preparation for the 
new child. The Aulettas exude a confi- 
dent, plugged-in affluence. Theirs is a life 
many people would envy. Why would they 
turn it upside down for a newborn infant? 
Urban voices the generosity of many old- 
er, first-time parents about that twist of 
fate. Says she: “There is that old biological 
clock ticking away. At 35, it is sort of writ- 
ten in the skies. All the odds go from one 
digit to two digits. But also there is the em- 
barrassment-of-riches syndrome. Not just 
financially, but emotionally. You have an 
overflow of love and money that you just 
want to share with another person.” 

That portion of affection and generos- 
ity is being toasted with a self-congratula- 
tory high visibility these days. The condi- 
tion also beguiles with a spray of mad 
moonlight and a whiff of tidal air. The lat- 
est expression of the baby boomers echoes 
in the surfeit of blossoming tummies, tired 
legs and aching backs of these regiments 
of expectant mothers. The party may 
even continue into the night. Frenetic Fu- 
turist Alvin Toffler believes that only a 
lack of medical technology binds women 
to the end of fertility. He writes: “Once 
child bearing is broken away from its bio- 
logical base, nothing more than tradition 
suggests having children at an early age.” 
The pregnancies of the future may be de- 
layed until retirement, Toffler concludes. 
While the old clock may never work on 
perpetual motion, Gray Panther parents 
of the future might gather at dusk in Sun 
City for a golden age Lamaze class. That 
would be bloomin’ grand. —BSyJ.D. Reed. 
Reported by Barbara Dolan/New York and 
Alessandra Stanley/Los Angeles 
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Living 


The Medical Risks of Waiting 





New techniques make it safe for older mothers 


To a doctor, a woman | 


pregnant for the first time 

after 35 is an “elderly pri- 

migravida.” If that sounds 

unappealing, it may re- 

flect the medical estab- 

lishment’s longtime disap- 

proval of delayed motherhood. The 

traditional view was that pregnant women 

in their 30s were risky patients, complica- 

tions could be expected, and a caesarean, 
many doctors thought, was pro forma. 

Today that view has changed. “I even 


| hate to use that term now,” says Washing- 


ton, D.C., Obstetrician William Gold. 


Adoctor performs amniocentesis to check fetal health 


“We've learned that women over 35 can 
have normal pregnancies. Age is not nec- 
essarily a problem.” 

The reversal has come about because 


| of changes both in medicine and in wom- 





en. The boom in fitness programs has put 
women over 30 into better shape than 
ever before. At Baylor College of Medi- 
cine, Obstetrician Robert Franklin sees 
would-be mothers at 40 “in fabulous con- 
dition. They're in better health than many 
younger women.” The popular concern 
for good nutrition has also made a differ- 
ence. According to Reproductive Biolo- 
gist Cecil Jacobson, improved diets help 
“conserve reproductive capacities.” 

Still, when a woman postpones child 
bearing, she increases the chance that she 
will not be fit when the time comes. “Her 
gamble,” says Chicago Ob-Gyn Allan 
Charles, “is that she won’t have diabetes 
or high blood pressure.” Or, for that mat- 
ter, arthritis, respiratory ailments, obesity 


| or kidney disease. All of these conditions 











make pregnancy more difficult. Diabetes 
and hypertension, for example, can inter- 
fere with the normal development of the 
placenta. Though some of these ailments 
can be controlled by diet and medication, 
their incidence increases with age 

So does the rate of birth defects. A 
woman is twice as likely to give birth toa 
defective child at age 40 as she was at 25 
and five times as likely after 45. One pos- 
sible explanation is aging eggs. A human 
female is born with about 2 million imma- 
ture eggs, or odcytes. Between puberty 
and menopause about 400 of them will 
mature into fertile eggs, a process that in- 


The risk 
of having 
a Down's 
syndrome 
baby 


by mother’s age 





30 35 40 45 


volves halving the number of chromo- 
somes during cell division. According to 
theory, the older the odcyte when it un- 
dergoes division—and in a 40-year-old it 
has been exposed for twoscore years to 
pollution, pesticides and X rays—the 
greater the likelihood that something will 
go wrong in the process. The most fre- 
quent error: an extra chromosome in the 
egg nucleus. The extra chromosome is 
usually number 21, which leads to Down’s 
syndrome, a form of mental retardation 
(Researchers have found, however, that 
in 25% of the cases, this defect can be 
traced to the father.) 

Today doctors are able to detect 
Down’s syndrome and more than 100 oth- 
er birth defects with amniocentesis, a test | 
that is modern medicine’s biggest boon to 
older mothers. It is performed around the | 
14th or 15th week of pregnancy, at a cost | 
of about $500. The procedure calls for the 
insertion of a long thin needle into the ab- 
domen in order to extract a sample of am- 


j 
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Pioneer Laser Disc 





IF YOU REALLY CARE ABOUT PICTURE AND SOUND, 
YOU HAVE NO CHOICE. 


Today, there are all sorts of 
video systems to choose from. So 
the choice would seem to be con- 
fusing. Until you consider the 
quality of picture and sound.Then, 
all at once, your choice becomes 


abundantly clear: Pioneer LaserDisc. 


WHY IT’S BETTER. 

The reason is simple. The Laser- 
Disc, the sight-and-sound record, is 
read not by a video head, and not 
by a needle, but by a laser beam. And 
therein lies the difference. 

HOW MUCH BETTER. 

The LaserDisc system offers 
picture resolution that's better 
than normal home-TV reception 
has ever been. And actually 40% 
better than home VCR. In fact, the 
laser picture is the equal to what 
youd see if your TV were in the 
TV studio itself. 

Laser sound is exceptional in 
itself. Both audio channels are 
completely separate from each 
other. So it delivers stereo in its 
purest sense. 






The Pioneer 
LaserDisc Player. 


And because nothing touches 
the LaserDisc but a beam of light, 
there’s nothing to distort or wear 
out. The picture and sound quali- 
ties of LaserDisc, with normal use, 
never deteriorate. Ever. 

WHAT YOU WANT TO SEE, 

HOW YOU WANT TO SEE IT. 


Movies from major motion pic- 
ture studios are now on LaserDisc 
There are rock and folk concerts, 
opera, NFL football, cooking, even 
discs created especially for children 

And because of Pioneer's built- 
in microcomputer, you may 
can skip to your favorite 
scene in a movie or song 
in a concert at will. 


LET US CHANGE THE 
WAY YOU SEE THINGS. 
The wonder of this new 
technology can only be 
appreciated in person. 



















Call us at 800-621-5199* and we'll 
give you the name of the Pioneer 
Video Showcase Dealer nearest 
you to arrange a free demonstra- 
tion. And while you're there, he'll 
show you the Pioneer 50” Projec- 
tion Television. An idea as big in 
its own way as LaserDisc itself 


*(In Illinois 800 


( PIONEER’ 
The Best in Sight. 


Liza in Concert 


Phi Beta Apple. 
Whatever you profess, from Accounting 101 to 
Zeitgeist 595, an Apple can help you get more out 


of the subject. 

That's what Professor Andrew Gordon learned 
when he enrolled Apple Personal Computers in his courses 
at Northwestern University. 

In his Sociology classes and his Urban Affairs 
research with community groups, students use Apple's 





color graphics to map out and analyze neighborhood 
problems ranging from snarled traffic 
to arson to building decay. 

In his Computer Programming 
classes, students use Apples to learn 
programming in BASIC and Pascal 
and to access data on the University's 
mainframe computer.(Apples are 
also fluent in FORTRAN, COBOL 
and PILOT) 

And Professor Gordon and | 
his students aren't alone. There are over 90 Apples at 
Northwestern. In Psychology. Speech. Journalism. Medicine. 
Business. Engineering. Theyre cropping up all over campus. 

And Northwestern isn't alone. Apple is the single 
leading system in education at all levels. 

There are thousands of ready-to-use programs for 
Apples. Including sophisticated software for mathematics, 
physical sciences, lab work, languages, music—even 
programs that make it easy to develop your own 
computer-aided courses. 

And no other system is backed by as many dealers 
offering complete technical and service support. 

Summon one to your office. 


And get educated. 
appie 













The personal computer. 


For the authorized dealer nearest you, call (800) 538-9696. In California, call (800) 662-9238. Or write: Apple Computer Inc., 10260 Bandley Dr., Cupertino, CA 95014 





“ Ai Celebration in which 
all Americans should join...” 


ere Phos 
National Engineers Wee 


February 21-27, 1982 


ENGINEERS: PIONEERING 
AMERICA’S REVITALIZATION 


America’s prosperity is made possible, 
to a great extent, by technological 
vitality. This vitality is achieved by 
America’s engineers, the people who 
pioneered the technological mira- 
cles of our past and even now 
pioneer the breakthroughs of to- 
morrow. At a time when America’s 
technological base is being called 
into question, engineers will pro- 
vide the hard answers to tough ques- 
tions about our future, our resources 
and our ability to respond to the chal- 
lenge of reviving a prosperous America. 
With this in mind, we celebrate National 
Engineers Week, 1982, with the theme, 
“Engineers: Pioneering America’s Revital- 
ization. 
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This salute to the nation’s professional engineers is made 
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niotic fluid, the liquid that cushions the fe- 
tus. An ultrasonic scan of the uterus is 
generally used to ensure that the needle 
does not puncture the placenta or injure 
the fetus. Fetal cells in the fluid are then 
grown in a laboratory for two to four 
weeks, studied for chromosomal abnor- 
malities, and, in some cases, checked for 
such metabolic disorders as Tay-Sachs 
disease. The fluid portion of the sample is 
tested for alpha fetoprotein. High levels of 
this protein can be a sign of spinal cord or 
brain defects. 

Amniocentesis does not pick up all 
birth defects. Cautions Dr. Richard Mor- 
ton, associate medical director for the 
March of Dimes: “Defects caused by the 
interplay of environmental and genetic 
factors—cardiac and intestinal defects, 
cleft lip and palate, club foot—are 
missed.”" The procedure also carries a 
slight risk of infection or other complica- 
tions that could lead to miscarriage. Still, 
for many women over 35, the option to de- 
tect and then abort a severely deformed 
fetus is well worth the risk. 


Ider mothers also face a mortality 

rate that edges higher with each 
birthday. In the U.S., fewer than one out 
of 10,000 women giving birth die (the 16th 
lowest in the world). But women from 35 
to 39 have five times the risk of women in 
their early 20s. They also face twice the 
risk of miscarriage. Nevertheless, many 
older women would be delighted to take 
their chances, if they could just get preg- 
nant. That too becomes more difficult af- 
ter 35. 

One reason is that ovulation becomes 
more sporadic. A woman may continue to 
have 13 menstrual cycles a year, but, says 
Morton, “there is evidence that after 35 
not every cycle is ovulatory.” An older 
woman is also more likely to have had gy- 
necological disorders that interfere with 
conception. Among them: pelvic infection 
and tubal damage, which can be caused 
by sexually transmitted diseases and 
exacerbated by intrauterine devices 
(I.U.D.s); benign fibroid tumors, which 
can interfere with the implantation of a 
fertilized egg; and endometriosis, in which 
the lining of the uterus has escaped into 
the pelvic cavity. 

Antipregnancy measures, taken years 
earlier, may haunt the would-be mother. 
Two or more abortions raise the probabil- 
ity of infertility and can make miscarriage 
two or three times more likely. The use of 
birth control pills can have a “shadow ef- 
fect”—it may take a year or two for the 
pill-free woman to restore her fertility. 


There is no question, however, that | 


women in their late 30s and 40s are get- 
ting more help. About half of those with 
fertility problems can be successfully 
treated with surgery or drugs. Difficult de- 
liveries can be aided with advanced moni- 
toring devices. When treatment succeeds, 
the fruits of labor are sweet. Says Hous- 
ton’s Dr. Franklin of new mothers in their 
mid-40s: “They are the happiest people 
you ever saw.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Adrianne Jucius/New York 
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“This desktop 
copier can reduce 
my size 14 sneakers 


to an 812” 
—John Havlicek 


The Xerox 2350 also helps me in my busi- 
ness. It reduces my 17" computer printouts, 
14" technical drawings, even my Elon ledger 
sheets, all down to a handy 8%" X 11" size. 















No matter what kind of 
business you're in, you'll 
appreciate the Xerox 2350. 
And the way it reduces your clumsy 
oversized originals to a size that’s easy 
tohandle.  ~ 

So send in the coupon. 
Or call 800-648-5888, operator 675, 
and ask Xerox about their 2350. 

You'll also appreciate its price, 
which is wae easy to handle. 











I'd like (a sales representative to contact me 
[_}a demonstration [] more information. 
Send to: Xerox Corporation, Box 24, Rochester, N.Y. 14601. 

















Name — Title_ 

Company Address Z 
City — State 

Zip — Phone 





12-22-82 


In Nevada, call 800-992-5711, operator 675. XEROX® and 2350 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 
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COXHOTELS_ HILTONANN 
DAYSANN. HOLIDAY INN i 
DOWNTOWNERINN HOWARDYOHNSON'S 
ECONO-FRAVEL HYATT— 
FOURSEASONS ##§LA-QUINTA— 


ONLY ONE HOTEL C 
YOUR ROOM 





(THE HOLIDAY INN*“NO 
Everything in your Holiday Inn _—sIf something goes wrong at a hotel 
room will be right. where you're staying you deserve 
Or we will make it right. more than just an excuse. That’s 
Or we will refund the cost of why Holiday Inn hotels have a “No 


your room for that night. Excuses” Room Guarantee. You'll 











HAIN GUARANTEES 
WILL BE RIGHT. 


EXCUSES” ROOM GUARANTEE:) 





find this written guarantee in 

every Holiday Inn room. 

So let us take care of you. 

We give you a guarantee... 
t excuses. 





Giugiaro’s sunglasses and case for Nikon 


Nikon 
ab 





Nikon F3 camera with motor drive 








Necchi model 570, above; Giugiaro with Panda and Piazza 


| than the competition but also 





Design 


Creation, Italian-Style 


Giorgetto Giugiaro can tackle anything from a camera toa car 


ndustrial design, in the Italian manner, 
has long meant sophisticated elegance 
Products like Ettore Sottsass Jr.’s Olivetti 
Valentine typewriter, Marco Zanuso’s 
Aurora fountain pen or Mario Bellini’s 
Chiara lamp are displayed in modern art 
museums to exemplify beauty 
Giorgetto Giugiaro, 43, has added an 
additional dimension to smart 
looks: ingenious practicality 
for both consumer and manu- 
facturer. He wants his prod- 
ucts not only to look better 


to work better. Many critics 
see in Giugiaro the successor 
to Raymond Loewy (Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad locomotives, 
Pepsodent toothpaste pack- 
aging) as the world’s lead- 
ing industrial designer. When 
Giugiaro was 21, admiring 
countrymen were already call- 
ing him “Geniaccio” (Little 4 
Genius) 

Giugiaro rose to early 
fame with his automobile de- 


signs, notably the Alfa Romeo Philips razor model 


Giulia GT and the first post- 

Bug Volkswagens. His firm, Ital Design, 
with some 200 employees, has created 
such diverse products as Necchi electron- 
ic sewing machines, a Nikon camera, Ni- 
kon sunglasses, the Isuzu Piazza auto, an 
electric organ, ski bindings, buses, ciga- 
rette lighters and a complete set of street 
furniture for the city of Turin—trash 
cans, street signs, lights and tram sta- 
tions. Constantly adding to his list of in- 
ternational clients, Giugiaro expects to 
have an exploratory meeting soon with 
General Motors to talk about designing 














a car. Says he: “Ideas are our export.” 
Giugiaro made his first big impres- 
sion on the American public in 1976 
when New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art held a design competition for a highly 
maneuverable taxi that people could get 
in and out of easily. Giugiaro submitted a 
plan for a compact, five-passenger Alfa 
Romeo with sliding doors wide 
enough to admit a wheelchair 
It cost less than the average 
American cab, and at the time 
everyone thought it was a 
great idea. It still is, but 
unfortunately, no one in the 
U.S. wants to manufacture it. 
Giugiaro is one of the few 
designers who have realized 
Walter Gropius’ 63-year-old 
Bauhaus dream of a marriage 
between art and technology 
At Gropius’ German Bauhaus 
school of design, there was to 


r | : be no distinction between en- 


y gineering and styling, between 
the structure of a building or 
object and its decoration, be- 
tween form and function. But 
the marriage was rarely con- 
summated, and “functional design” more 
often than not has become just another 
style that sometimes obstructs practical 
function. In industrial design, particular- 
ly in America, the engineers may call the 
shots. Designers are brought in to pack- 
age the product for sales appeal. Says 
Italian-born American Designer Mas- 
simo Vignelli: “The good thing about de- 
sign in Italy is that there are no market- 
ing people around to tell you what you 
can do or cannot do with your designs, 
which really is the condition, sine qua 
non, for getting good design on the 
streets.” 

This is the way things work at Ital De- 
sign. Giugiaro maintains a large engineer- 
ing staff to solve functional and produc- 
tion problems as the design evolves. One 
example of this comprehensive approach, 
cited by Giugiaro, is the door of his Fiat 
Panda. The recessed door hinges are cov- 
ered with plates on the outside. Giugiaro’s 
hinges make it unnecessary for an assem- 
bler to work on the cramped inside of an 
auto—the outside hinges can be installed 
with ease. 

Giugiaro applies the same basic prin- 
ciples to all types of products. He creates 
paper, clay or metal prototypes, and is 
prepared to furnish layouts of the prod- 
uct’s assembly line, drawings for the nec- 
essary tools and estimates of production 
costs down to the last lira, mark or yen 

When Ital Design was retained to de- 
velop Nikon’s F3 35-mm camera, Giu- 








| 
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giaro looked beyond styling to make the 
most of the camera’s improved technol- 
ogy. The motor drive attaches to the bot- 
tom of the camera, providing a low center 
of gravity that offsets the weight of a pro- 
jecting lens. In addition, the comfortable 
hand grip is constructed in such a way as 
to permit stable one-hand operation. 

Giugiaro created the Necchi 570, an 
elegant sewing machine currently in use. 
In the works is a machine which has an 
L-shaped arm with its needle at the for- 
ward end. This brings the working area 
directly in front of the operator and 
still leaves ample space for handling the 
material. 

A lively, impulsive man, Giugiaro is 
always armed with bundles of pens, pen- 
cils and colored chalk in every pocket. 
Rather than talk, he often sketches his 
part of a conversation. At Aspen, Colo., 
last June before an audience of 1,600 fel- 
low designers, he chose not to read a pa- 
per on automobile design, but to draw his 
lecture. With the aid of special pens, he 
made sketches on an illuminated board, 
which were projected on a large screen. 





T": son and grandson of craftsmen 
who decorated churches and palazzi 
in the village of Garessio in northwest It- 
aly, Giugiaro was hired by Fiat's design 
department when he was 17. At 21, he 
was lured away by the famed car designer 
Nuccio Bertone. In six years with Ber- 
tone, he created 20 cars, from economy- 
model Simcas and Mazdas to expensive 
Ferraris and Aston Martins. At 27, Giu- 
giaro graduated to Ghia, where he de- 
signed renowned sports cars for Maserati 
and De Tomaso. At 30, he opened his 
own firm. Married, the father of two chil- 
dren, Giugiaro resides in a rambling 
ranch-style house outside Turin that he 
planned with an architect. The interior is 
decorated with Oriental art and Giu- 
giaro’s own paintings. The designer he 
admires most is Bruno Sacco, who styles 
the Mercedes. Says Giugiaro: “Sacco’s 
work shows it is possible to renovate an 
object in which the models may appear to 
be the same, but are actually improving 
from generation to generation.” 

Commissions for Giugiaro now seem 
to come in faster than the awards Ital De- 
sign keeps winning. They include a new 
electric razor for N.V. Philips of Holland, 
a television set for Saba of Germany, an 
electronic scale for Yamato Scale Co. of 
Japan and the interior for a personal heli- 
copter for the President of Italy. 

All of this Giugiaro approaches not so 
much with Italian flair as with an Italian 
craftsman’s common sense. His most im- 
portant product is the renewed awareness 
that good design means making sure that 
| machine-made products serve human 
needs humanely. One contemporary nui- 
sance that he would like to alter radically 
is the cramped auto. “Low-slung cars may 
be chic,” he says, “but they are not neces- 
sarily convenient for tall people. High cars 
may seem ugly at first. But tastes change 
quickly.” —8y Wolf Von Eckardt. Reported by 
| Watter Galling/Rome 
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Feelin GG a bout 
Worldwide Poverty 


Every caring person knows there is a great deal of 
in the world. Just the mention o ee like 
Thailand, India and Guatemala brings to mind 
Randbecehine pictures we've all seen. 
here we are, a people with so much material 
wealth. But what can one person do that will make any 
a. ose ai S 
‘ou can do the single most important and loving thing 
of all: you can change one poor child’s life for ty ee 
That's the whole purpose of Christian Children’s Fund, 
the world’s child sponsorship ee Ever 
since ca CCF Ly been aiding need . children wher- 
ever hip and poverty are severe. Today Christian 
Children’s Fund sponsors are ering the neces- 
sities of life for more than a quarter of a million children 
around the world. 

As soon as you become a CCF sponsor, your concem 
can help provide nutritious food. The opportunity to go 
to school. Medical care. Necessary clothing. Or whatever 
the child’s most urgent needs might be. 

‘Through the exchange of letters with your sponsored 
child, you can follow the improvement your concem is 
making. You can sense a weak body 4 owes stronger. 
em can watch despair tum into real for a better 

ture. 

Most of all, you can feel the love that child is sending 
at from thousands of miles away. 

Sponsorship is only $18 a month ve s just 60¢ a oy 


to exe in the most personal, 

ae send in the coupon now. vat ail eelt fg ii 1. 
satisfaction of giving one poor child the best chance to 
rise above a truly desperate situation. 


And there’s no more lasting or personal contribution 
you can make in the battle against worldwide poverty. 


Send Your Love Around The World. 


a ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Dr James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


Iwish tosponsoraboyO girlD either Din 


BD nad 
mimi Hild 





0) Thailand { 











QO) Bolivia CI] India 0 Mexico ] 

C) Brazil C Indonesia Q Niger (2) Uganda 

C) Guatemala 0 Kenya ( Philippines 

(2 Any child who needs my help. (If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the 
above countnes, please specify the number in box [es] of your choice.) 

PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

C) I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send my first sponsor 
ship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask i 
someone else to help 

CI prefer to send my first payment now: enclosed is my first monthly payment of $18 for each child 
Cl cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $____ 

Name : — 
Address 7 

City 7 State 7 Zip = 


In the U.S.: CCF Box 26511, Richmond. VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St.. Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 

Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 

Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request NTIM24 


| Christian Children’s Fund, Inc 
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Environment 


Scramble on the Polar Ice 


Conflicting claims could stir a battle for Antarctica’s riches 


t appears frozen in time, an icy world 
surrounded by frigid seas where winds 
of 100 m.p.h. are not uncommon. No hu- 
man is known to have set foot upon it un- 
til the 19th century, and even today it ex- 
poses unwary travelers to the greatest 
dangers. Temperatures regularly plunge 
to — 100° F or below. Giant crevasses can 
open in the ice, swallowing men and ma- 
chines. Sudden storms often blend ground 
and sky into one snowy blur that hope- 
lessly disorients the most skilled aviators 
During his doomed dash to the South 
| Pole in 1912, British Explorer Robert Fal- 
| con Scott was right enough when he 
called it this “awful place.” But Antarcti- 
ca, half again as large as the continental 
| US., is also a world of spectacular beauty 
Beyond its great central plateau, where 
| the ice is more than two miles thick, are 
towering mountains, volcanoes, and gla- 
ciers as big as Rhode Island that creep in- 
exorably toward the sea al rates up to two 
miles a year. There are even curious, 
snow-free “dry valleys” where the winds 
have sculpted the rocks intoa phantasma- 
goria of surreal shapes 
Though Antarctica gets less precipita- 
tion than the Sahara (less than 2 in. a 
year), nearly two-thirds of the world’s 
fresh water is locked up in the polar ice- 
cap. Even bacteria are barely able to cling 
to life in the interior, but the coastal re- 
gions abound with seals and penguins, to 
say nothing of the whales that come from 
round the world to winter in Antarctica’s 
icy, protein-rich waters 
This forbidding continent has lately 
become more than the testing ground for 
explorers in mukluks and wooden sledges. 
It is being eyed acutely for mineral 
wealth, once deemed far too difficult and 
| expensive to mine. Geologists have al- 
ready confirmed that it holds great quan- 





| Ascientific field camp on Byrd Glacier; University of Minnesota biologists tag a struggling Weddell seal on McMurdo Sound 
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tities of iron and coal, including perhaps 
the world’s largest coal field, running 
more than 1,500 miles along the Trans- 
antarctic Mountains. There are strong in- 
dications of other treasures as well. More 
than 200 million years ago, before the 
world’s continents began their slow drift 
apart, Antarctica was attached to South 
America, Africa, India and Australia as 
part of a great landmass that scientists 
call Pangaea (Greek for whole earth). In 
strata similar to those of its long-separat- 
ed continental cousins, Antarctica, like 
the tip of South America and southeastern 
Australia, may possess uranium 


During the six-month austral, or 





Standing by for fuel at Australian station 








southern, summer, when the South Pole is 
bathed in sunlight 24 hours a day, geolo- 
gists from the U.S., Australia and New 
Zealand explored the rocky mountains of 
Northern Victoria Land. They found 
signs of such valuable metals as tantalum 
and lithium, used for making high- 
strength alloys. The Dufek Massif in the 
Pensacola Mountains, similar to South 
Africa's Bushveld, may have platinum 
and chromium, both strategic metals. 

The greatest prize may be oil. In the 
1972-73 season, the deep-sea drill ship 
Glomar Challenger found the hydrocar- 
bons ethane, methane and ethylene in 
shallow sediments at the bottom of the 
Ross Sea. All three are regarded as indi- 
cators of oil. Since then one Gulf Oil exec- 
ulive has estimated that there may be 50 
billion bbl. of oil under the ice-covered 
Weddell and Ross seas, comparable to 
Alaska’s estimated reserves. At present, 
extracting it would be prohibitively ex- 
pensive, but geologists are convinced that 
drilling may soon become technologically 
practical in Antarctica as well 


cologists wonder what an oil spill or 

blowout in the Antarctic might do to 
the fragile environment. But there are still 
larger questions: Who owns these re- 
sources and how could any rush to exploi- 
tation be regulated? Earlier in the century, 
seven nations laid claims to wedge-shaped 
slices of the Antarctic pie. Three of these 
claims, those of Chile, Argentina and Brit- 
ain, overlap. Neither the U.S. nor the So- 
viet Union has staked out any territory, 
nor does either country recognize anyone 
else’s claim. For the time being at least, all 
territorial squabbling has been put in a 
sort of legal cold storage by a 1961 interna- 
tional pact called the Antarctic Treaty 
Under its terms, the signatories—there 
are 14, including the U.S. and USS R.— 
pledged themselves to three key things 
keeping Antarctica free of nuclear weap- 
ons, forbidding military activity, freely ex- 
changing scientific information about the 
continent. Also implicil in the treaty is an 
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A supply helicopter skirts the huge face of an iceberg off the Antarctic Peninsula; geologist 





agreement that no country will act unilat- 
erally on its own claim. 

But the treaty is subject to review. And 
as geologists find new evidence of the ex- 
tent of Antarctic wealth, some countries 
are becoming increasingly vocal about as- 
serting rights to any resources found with- 
in their territories or off their shores. 
These waters teem with krill—small, 
shrimplike protein-rich crustaceans that 
are being exploited not only by wintering 
whales, but by fleets of Soviet, Japanese, 
West German and Polish fishing boats. 

Until now, the American interest has 
been primarily scientific. The U.S. main- 
tains four stations, the largest a sprawling 
collection of huts and machines on Ross 
Island, overlooking McMurdo Sound, at 
the edge of the Ross Ice Shelf. Equipped 
with everything from bars to laundro- 
mats, it serves as the central depot for 
US. operations in Antarctica. Dur- 
ing the southern summer, the Mc- 
Murdo base has a population of 
more than 800 people. Most are 
support personnel, provided by the 
US. Navy and a private contractor, 
for the teams of scientists who de- 
scend upon Antarctica each year. 

The scientific investigations 
range from learning more about the 
continent's effects on the world’s 
climate to unraveling the physio- 
logical mystery of how animals like 
large-eyed Weddell seals survive so 
harsh a climate. But the scientists 
acknowledge that the allure of Ant- 
arctica is itself a powerful magnet. 
Says Geologist Edmund Stump of 
Arizona State University: “Walk- 
ing over a ridge that no man has set 
foot on before produces a spell that 
eventually captures us all.” 

The most intriguing American 
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FORD—U.S GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 





climbing a peak in Pensacola Mountains 





under a giant geodesic dome, the station 
serves as an invaluable high-altitude 
(9,200 ft.) geophysical observatory. Be- 
cause of the pristine quality of the air and 
the funnel-like shape of the earth’s mag- 
netic field at the antipodes, scientists are 
able to measure the amount of carbon di- 
oxide and pollutants in the atmosphere 
and register the influx of cosmic rays from 
space (a hint of solar activity) with much 
greater ease than at any other place on the 
earth’s surface. The station also acts as a 
laboratory for the study of human behav- 
ior in isolation. Last week the season’s fi- 
nal flight took off from the pole. Left be- 
hind until November, when flights 
resume, were 17 people, including one vis- 
iting Soviet scientist, an atmospheric 
physicist. During the long polar night, ra- 
dio will be their only contact with the out- 
side world. 








Station 
TRANSANTARCTIC (USSR) 
MTS. 





Though information gathered at the 
polar station is scientifically valuable and 
could even help doctors select and pre- 
pare the best possible crews for long space 
journeys, the reason for the American 
presence at the pole is as much geopoliti- 
cal as geophysical. It gives the U.S. a 
unique toehold in all the Antarctic claims 
except the Norwegian, which stops short 
of the pole proper. Says Bernhard Lettau, 
polar oceanography manager for the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, which runs 
the U.S.’s $67.4 million-a-year Antarctic 
scientific effort: “The pole is highly sym- 
bolic. By being here we maintain our sta- 
tus as first among equals of the treaty na- 
tions and prevent the Soviets from 
grabbing our base.” 

That does not seem likely for the mo- | 
ment. But like other government agen- 
cies, NSF has been struck by the budget ax; 

for fiscal 1982, the Antarctic pro- 
gram has been effectively cut by 
| 10%, curtailing scientific activity 
and delaying needed repairs at Mc- 
Murdo. Meanwhile, the Soviet 
Union continues to expand its oper- 
ations on the ice, with a total of sev- 
en research bases strategically scat- 
tered over nearly all of the claimed 
pie slices. | 

This disturbs U.S. officials. Says 
NSF Chief Polar Scientist Frank 
Williamson: “You can’t tell me that 
a continent that occupies the whole 
bottom of the world isn’t valuable. 
But our current investment here 
consists of six airplanes, seven heli- 
copters and just over 1,000 people. 
It's minuscule compared to what 
we might be able to gain.” From all 
the hints the Antarctic is giving, the 
list of possible gains is likely to keep 
growing. —By Frederic Golden. Report- 












Outpost is at the pole itself. Located 





| ed by David DeVoss/McMurdo Sound 
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Religion : 





Witness Under Prosecution 


A secretive and apocalyptic sect shuns a former leader 


or 40 years Raymond Franz devoted 

his whole being to the Jehovah's Wit- 
nesses. The religion responded by raising 
him to the very top, as a member of its 
worldwide Governing Body. But it was a 
difficult period for the leadership. In 1975 
the sect faced a debacle: the present world 
did not vanish as Witness publications 
had all but guaranteed. In a faith in which 
doubt is not tolerated, questions inevita- 
bly arose in the minds of some believers. 
| Gradually Franz began to question other 
teachings, and now, in a downfall as dra- 
matic as an excommunication within the 
College of Cardinals, he has been ostra- 
cized, or as the Witnesses say, “disfellow- 
shipped.” The result is that the former 
leader is being shunned by almost every- 
| one he has ever worked with, cut off from 
all relatives except his wife, and denied 
any hope of eternal life. 

Officials of the Watch Tower Society, 


followers is formally known, refused all 
comment on the unprecedented case. But 
Franz, 59, reluctantly agreed to break his 
silence and explain to TIME the accusa- 
tions against him. In doing so, he provides 
a rare glimpse inside the secretive head- 
quarters of the tightly organized faith. 
Franz is a third-generation Witness. 
His uncle, Frederick W. Franz, 88, has 
been the religion’s top ideologue for dec- 
ades and, since 1977, its head. Raymond 
Franz began full-time work for the sect as 
soon as he finished high school. He suf- 
fered penury during 20 years as a mission- 





writer of official publications, and joined 
the 17-member Governing Body in 1971. 

Known to outsiders for their persis- 
tent door-to-door proselytizing, Jehovah's 
Witnesses exist within what Franz calls a 
“hermetically sealed” community; every 
doctrinal blip or scintilla of sin is closely 
monitored. Nowhere is this more true 
than at Bethel, the sect’s Brooklyn head- 
quarters. By Franz’s account, reading or 
studying of the Bible is considered “evil” 
unless conducted in authorized discus- 
sions following Watch Tower doctrinal 
guides, lest staffers veer into error. 

Because of his own work as an author 
ofan official volume about the Bible and a 
growing feeling that Watch Tower disci- 
pline was too harsh, Franz privately con- 
cluded that the religion emphasized hu- 
man organization rather than biblical 
teachings. Says he: “While producing peo- 
ple who were outwardly moral, they sub- 
verted the essential qualities of humility, 
compassion and mercy.” 

Franz never hinted at his uncertain- 
ties as he delivered speeches in 50 nations 
through the 1970s. But to ease his internal 


ary in the Caribbean, became a trusted | 





strain, he took a leave of absence from his 
Bethel duties early in 1980. Meanwhile, 
the Governing Body had begun a secret 
investigation of heresy rumors, and it used 
star-chamber tactics. Initially there were 
no direct confrontations. Instead, staff 
members were allegedly threatened with 
disfellowshipping to get their testimony 
about doctrinal discussions with others. 
On May 21, Franz was summoned to 
Brooklyn for a fateful grilling by his Gov- 
erning Body colleagues. Did he doubt that 
Jehovah had only one chosen organiza- 


| tion? Did he question the official End- 


as the religious organization of 2,257,000 | 





times chronology? Franz sought to avoid 
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Ex—Jehovah's Witness Raymond Franz 





Losing heaven over one restaurant meal. 


confrontation but could “only bend so 
far.” It was not enough. Opponents were 
unable to get a two-thirds majority for his 
disfellowshipping on the spot, but he was 
forced to resign from Bethel. In all, about 
a dozen officials were purged, almost cer- 
tainly the worst doctrinal crisis Watch 
Tower headquarters has ever faced. 

But the pursuit of Franz was not over. 
As a refugee from Bethel and his life’s 
work, he found himself with few market- 
able skills, a $10,000 settlement from 
headquarters and $600 in personal sav- 
ings. He turned to an old friend in the 
faith, Peter Gregerson of Gadsden, Ala., 
who runs a regional supermarket chain. 
Gregerson loaned Franz and his wife a 
house trailer to live in and gave him work 
as a handyman. By 1981 Gregerson too 
had begun to question Watch Tower dog- 
ma and resigned from the faith 

Six months later, the official Watch- 








the 
policy of shunning disfellowshipped Wit- 


tower newspaper announced that 
nesses included shunning those like 
Gregerson who were “disassociated.”” Not 
long afterward, Franz was seen in a res- 
taurant eating a meal with his benefactor 
Gregerson. That single sighting provided 
the technical infraction for which Franz 
was finally disfellowshipped by the Gads- 
den leaders two months ago. “By one 
stroke they eliminated all my years of ser- 
vice,” says Franz. “I frankly do not be- 
lieve there is another organization more 
insistent on 100% conformity.” 

From the leaders’ viewpoint, howev- 
er, it was obviously imperative to strike 
at Franz and the others. The dissenters’ 
Luther-like emphasis upon “Scripture 
alone” rather than official interpretation 
was only one threat to the foundations of 
the religion. Many other central Watch 
Tower doctrines were also at stake 

For one, Witnesses believe that only 
144,000 of the faithful (a number taken 
from Revelation 14: 1-3) will be “born 
again” and go to heaven. The faith’s rul- 
ers, among whom Raymond Franz was 
once numbered, come from this elite. The 
“other sheep” who are loyal to the Watch 
Tower are promised an earthly paradise. 
Jehovah will shortly annihilate the rest of 
the human race. The dissenters reject this 
class system. They contend that the figure 
of 144,000 is symbolic and that all believ- 
ers since Christ’s day will go to heaven. 


he Witnesses also teach that the Sec- 

ond Coming occurred secretly in 
1914, a date reached by complex histori- 
cal and biblical rationales; the end of the 
world system must occur during the pres- 
ent generation (an interpretation of Luke 
2/: 32: “This generation will not pass 
away till all has taken place”). The dissi- 
dents have come to believe that Christ’s 
kingdom and the “last days” were inaugu- 
rated at about A.D. 33, and that Christ's 
Second Coming is a future event. 

The dissenters, in other words, have 
moved toward conventional Christianity, 
except for continuing to reject Christ's di- 
vinity. For his part, Franz has not becomea 
bitter Watch Tower antagonist. “There is 
no life outside the organization” is all he 
will say about the pain of his shunning. But 
other ex-Witnesses have launched a bar- 
rage of protests, publications and lawsuits 
These dissidents contend that roughly 
1 million people have left the Watch Tower 
ranks over the past decade. The Witnesses 
report that they are still growing, thanks to 
nonstop recruiting. Still, that success may 
not go on for long. They have necessarily 
backed off the 1975 date, but the End must 
occur during the lifetime of people whostill 
remember the earthly events of 1914. With 
the rapidly thinning ranks of such oldsters, 
the Witnesses confront an increasingly 
troublesome, self-imposed and absolute 
deadline. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Anne Constable /Atlanta 
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Music — 





The End of a World 


Zimmermann's Die Soldaten writes fine to a stark tradition 


he important beginnings in musical 

history are often easy to identify: the 
birth of the romantic symphony with Bee- 
thoven’s Eroica, for example, or the found- 
ing of German Romantic opera in Weber's 
Der Freischiitz, or the full flowering of the 
twelve-tone system with Schoenberg's Op. 
25 Piano Suite. Endings, however, are 
more elusive. When precisely did the Ba- 
| roque conclude? Did the symphony die 
with Brahms or Mahler, or is it still a vital 
form? These are moot questions. 

Yet occasionally a work comes along 
that sums up everything—right or 
wrong—about a given period so complete- 
ly that nothing can come after it: an un- 
equivocal double bar, a decisive fine. Such 
a piece is the late German composer 
Bernd Alois Zimmermann’s sprawling, 
eclectic but ultimately unsuccessful serial- 
ist opera Die Soldaten (The Soldiers). First 
performed in Cologne in 1965, the work 
was given its American premiere last 
week by Sarah Caldwell’s Opera Compa- 
ny of Boston. With it, an experimental tra- 
dition begun by Schoenberg, continued by 
Alban Berg and refined by avant-gardists 
of Germany’s Darmstadt school of com- 
posers in the 1950s comes toa dead end. In 
fact, that tradition expires in a spectacular 
artistic auto-da-fé symbolized by the holo- 
caust that is the opera’s final scene. 

Die Soldaten was conceived in 1958 as 
a gigantic, multimedia opera designed for 
Zimmermann’s vision of a “theater of the 
future.” The composer projected a vast 
structure containing twelve stages; all the 
Stages would simultaneously present ac- 
tion set in the past, present or future, thus 
abolishing the traditional dramatic uni- 
ties of time and space. But officials of the 
Cologne Opera, which had commissioned 
the piece, convinced Zimmermann that 
his idea was unperformable, so he scaled 
it down to the proportions of a conven- 
tional opera house—though he retained a 
split-level stage and the use of film. 

The libretto, drawn from Jakob Mi- 
chael Lenz’s 1776 play, concerns the se- 
duction and degradation of a middle-class 
girl, Marie, by a group of soldiers, among 
others. The opera’s connections with 
Berg's Wozzeck and Lulu are obvious. 
Wozzeck too is about soldiers and their 
sordid love lives and has a heroine named 
Marie; like Die Soldaten, it is constructed 
in 15 self-contained, even aphoristic, 
scenes. Lulu—like Die Soldaten, a twelve- 
tone opera—similarly features a heroine 
who ends up a common prostitute. Zim- 
mermann deliberately invoked the shade 
of his illustrious predecessor; the chal- 
lenge he set himself was to improve upon 
the originals. That he failed is less a com- 
ment on his ability than a tribute to Berg’s 








genius: Wozzeck (1922) epitomized 20th 
century alienation in its tale of a miser- 
able soldier ground to pieces beneath the 
wheels of an uncaring universe, while 
Lulu (1935) thoroughly explored the ex- 
pressive possibilities inherent in the 
twelve-tone system. Each is, in its own 
way, a definitive statement. 

Not that Die Soldaten lacks arresting 
moments. The brutal prelude mixes the 
Dies irae with an orchestral primal 


scream, propelled by a relentless pound- 
ing of timpani that recalls the opening of 
the Brahms First Symphony. Along the 








ad 


Multitiered staging of So/daten in Boston: the vestige of a “theater of the future” 





its strengths. They include awkwardly 
leaping, ungrateful vocal lines, a weari- 


| some tendency to have everything sung 


fortissimo, an ultimate sameness of musi- 
cal vocabulary, and a dramatic shift at the 
end from an 18th century moral object 
lesson to a Gétterdimmerung of destruc- 
tion that occurs on “the last day of the 
earth.” Nor was the Boston performance 
much help. The work was slackly con- 
ducted and indifferently staged by Cald- 
well and only sporadically well sung, 
principally by Morgan, Hunter and Freni, 
and John Brandstetter as one of Marie’s 
military lovers. 

“What are the requirements for mod- 
ern opera?” asked Zimmermann before 
his suicide in 1970. “The answer can be 
given in one sentence: Opera as total the- 
ater! In other words: architecture, sculp- 





Gregorian chant, a rock band and echoes of Berg in a spectacular artistic auto-da-fé. 


way, several of the ensembles are striking- 
ly crafted, such as a dramatically dilatory 
but musically effective trio for Marie 
(Phyllis Hunter), her sister Charlotte 
(Beverly Morgan) and a haughty but gen- 
erous countess (RoseMarie Freni). And 
the final scene, in which civilization ex- 
plodes in a brilliant burst of light and a fi- 
nal crash of the drums, is chilling. 


Z immermann’s score is derived from a 
single twelve-note row containing all 
the musical intervals, but still has room 
for such disparate elements as Gregorian 
chant, Bach chorales and, during a dance 
number, an anachronistic rock band. 
Each of the scenes in the opera’s four acts 
is organized according to a musical genre: 
chaconne, toccata, ricercar—another ex- 
plicit resemblance to Wozzeck. 

Yet the opera’s weaknesses outweigh 
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ture, painting, musical theater, spoken 
theater, ballet, film, microphone, televi- 
sion, tape and sound techniques, electron- 
ic music, concrete music, circus, the musi- 
cal and all forms of motion theater 
combine to form the phenomenon of plu- 
ralistic opera. In my Soldaten | have at- 
tempted to take decisive steps in this 
direction.” 

So he did—a latter-day Wagner gal- 
lantly reaching for the 20th century's 
Gesamtkunstwerk (all-embracing work 
of art). But he fell far short. Given 
the present-day disinclination of opera 
houses to produce untried, experimental 
and expensive new works, as well as a 
changing musical aesthetic that now 
looks upon serialism merely as a composi- 
tional tool and not an end in itself, it is un- 
likely that Die Soldaten will spawn any 
successors. —By Michael Walsh 
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Cinema 


Bravado Is Their Passport 


Germany exports a wave of taut, topical films to the U.S. 


he Germans are coming! The Ger- 
mans are coming! Coming to financial 
success in their own movie market, to ar- 
listic maturity on theater screens around 
the world, to terms with a painful histori- 
| cal past. In the past few years the German 
film industry has become what Variety 
calls “one of the healthiest box offices in 
Europe,” with annual ticket sales of about 
$450 million. Much of that business, as in 
any other European country, went to Hol- 
lywood entertainment, especially Disney 
and James Bond. But in 1981 there were 
significant local advances. A low-budget 
exposé of youthful degeneracy in Berlin, 
Christiane F., became the biggest Ger- 
man moneymaker in the nation’s history; 
and right behind Christiane F- was Das 
Boot (The Boat), a $12 million U-boat 
melodrama. Now, these two films and 
three others are entering American re- 
lease, with hopes high and cinematic in- 
telligence flaring. Make no mistake: the 
Germans are here 
At the Berlin film festival, which be- 
gan its annual run last week, 80 German 
films were elbowing for attention. The 
rush of local productions is due in no 
small degree to generous federal and state 
subsidies for fringe film makers. But even 
these have started to pay off. 
Filmverlag der Autoren, the pro- 
duction company that has sup- 
ported many pioneers of the new 
German cinema for more than a 
decade, finally went into the black 
last year. Rainer Werner Fass- 
binder, Werner Herzog and Wim 
Wenders have earned reputations 
as world-class film makers. These 
and other directors who restored 
German film to artistic promi- 
nence after 40 years in the Nazi 
and postwar wilderness are win- 
ning dates in U.S. art theaters tra- 














Bruno Ganz tours war-torn Beirut in Circle of Deceit 


ditionally receptive only to French mov- 
ies. Since October, Frank Ripploh’s Taxi 
zum Klo, a sweet-souled, hard-core slice 
of homosexual! life made for $50,000, has 
tallied $500,000 in only four U.S. cities 

Ripploh is not the only young Ger- 
man film maker to veer sharply from the 
baroquely stylized work of Fassbinder 
and Herzog. Four of the five new German 
films in the U.S. are rooted in headline re- 
ality. Christiane F. is based on interviews 
with a 15-year-old Berlin prostitute and 
heroin addict that appeared in the news- 
magazine Stern. It is a tale to blanch the 
parental conscience, for here are children 
barely in their teens who whore, steal, 
shoot up and, too often, drop dead. Chic- 
pretty, lipsticked and long-haired, dressed 
in Annie Hall punk, negotiating puberty 
on stork legs, Christiane (Natja Brunk- 
horst) is a caricature of cover-girl woman- 
hood. She comes home from a night of 
dance and dope, wipes the. blood off her 
face and goes to sleep with her kitten. She 
is a young adult who wants a childhood, 
who waits for her mother’s discipline, or 
for a compelling reason to say no to any 
sensation. She gets none of it 

As Christiane and her boyfriend Det- 


lev (Thomas Haustein) spiral into the 


The new German film family: Director Von Trotta, with camera, and her two Sisters; the fraternity of officers in Das Boot 








lower depths, the movie becomes as ex- 
hausting and repetitive as a reprobate’s 
confession. But this is Screenwriter Her- 
man Weigel’s point. There is no drama in 
this drama—no rush, no reason, no alter- 
native, no future. The junkie’s world is not 
a series of adrenaline highs and remorse- 
ful lows; it is one endless anguish. The vic- 
tims are zombies, gray-faced, living dead 
Director Ulrich Edel hews to a semidocu- 
mentary style, but his message is out of 
the classic German monster movies 
There is a golem inside us all, and its 
name is apathy 

Two generations before Christiane F., 
a boy about her age watched a carnival’s 


| grotesque strong man break his chains 
| and another beast roamed wild and free 





















through Germany. The boy, David Singer 
(Mario Fischel), is Jewish, and the film 
David is another small step in Germany’s 
reluctant search for understanding of the 
Nazi period. Families like David’s were 
forced into public humiliation, then into 
hiding, then—if they were lucky—out of 
the Reich. Director Peter Lilienthal adds 
little to the Holocaust “literature,” con- 
tent to play family ironies against social 
enormities in a genre that is by now as 
codified as the western. The /frisson comes 
from hearing the characters speak not 
English on a Movie of the Week but 
German—to Germans 
Das. Boot takes another plunge into 
the black pool of memory and finds 
surprise!—flinty nobility. Actually, no 
surprise for anyone who feasted 
on the submarine movies of the 
= 1950s. Here is the dogged captain 
.(Jirgen Prochnow), navigating 
* the straits of political bureaucracy 
“and a bungling high command 
Here is the wild-eyed wraith of 
the engine room (Erwin Leder) 
who “cracks” during one crisis 
then performs heroically in the 
next. Here are the hide-and-seek 
battles, the claustrophobic ten 
sions, the respect for a valiant en- 
emy. As with David, the novelty 
here is getting the inside German 
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view. Das Boot has thrills aplenty; it 
moves full speed ahead through its 2-hr. 
running time. Of the 40,000 U-boat men 
in World War II, 28,000 were killed, and 
the film is careful to emphasize the fatal 
futility of all this derring-do. Still, Das 
Boot should be instructive for American 
audiences, It shows that some of the bad 
guys were good guys too. 

But what if you can’t tell the differ- 
ence—if fate or the state or someone else’s 
God is the ultimate bad guy? This is the 
dilemma faced by a Hamburg journalist 
(Bruno Ganz) on a war tour of Lebanon in 
Volker Schlindorff's Circle of Deceit. The 
film is a Goyaesque vision of hell on earth. 
Black smoke belches from the orifices of 
every bombed-out building. Burnt corpses 
are strewn like fire-sale mannequins in 
cars, in living rooms, on beaches. A man 
selling trinkets on the street drops over 
from gunfire, and no one notices. Sheep 
graze on the lawn of a scarred mansion; 
inside, two desperate Germans make 
love. The film’s title refers in part to the 
affair this married journalist has with a 
woman (Hanna Schygulla) who, it turns 
out, keeps a lover of her own. Ganz and 
Schygulla, two stars of the new German 
cinema, rivet the viewer's attention as 
easily as Hollywood stars. Schléndorff 
(The Tin Drum) orchestrates his disasters 
of war with the no-nonsense concision of 
an American director like Sydney Pol- 
lack, always careful not to put on a show 
for the atrocity voyeur, not to truck in the 
pornography of the righteous. Circle is an 
austere harrower. 


f all the new German films in the 

US., Sisters or the Balance of Happi- 
ness is the odd couple out. Made three 
years ago by Margarethe von Trotta, 
Schlindorff's wife (and co-author of the 
Circle of Deceit screenplay), Sisters is an 
update of a traditional avant-garde form, 
the maze movie. Characters wander like 
laboratory rats through a labyrinth of om- 
inous symbols: iguanas, A-bomb refer- 
ences, castration images, primeval forests 
and more mirrors than a Caligari fun 
house. “I dreamed I was facing a mirror,” 
one of the sisters says, “yet I couldn't see 
my face.” It begins to sound like SCTV’s re- 
cent dead-on parody of Ingmar Bergman 
movies. It’s not quite. Von Trotta has wov- 
en an aura of sensuality that never ex- 
ploits its handsome actresses. Older Sister 
Maria (Jutta Lampe), the “normal” one, 
nurses her troubled sibling Anna (Gudrun 
Gabriel) into doomed dementia and then 
works the same suffocating consideration 
on another young woman. By the end Sis- 
ters has revealed itself as a radical’s meta- 
phor for the modern German state: the 
liberal as totalitarian. 

It is a state Von Trotta’s sisters cannot 
escape. But nearly every other character 
in the movie talks longingly of bolting for 
America. The next few months will tell 
whether Sisters and the other new Ger- 
man films realize that wish. With artistic 
bravado as their passport and high dra- 
matic tension as their bankroll, they just 
may make it. —By Richard Corliss 
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Two Sticks 


QUEST FOR FIRE 
Directed by Jean-Jacques Annaud 
Screenplay by Gérard Brach 


ife is tough for the Ulam tribe these 

days (80,000 B.C.). Their cave is under 
attack from the Wagaboo, a few rungs 
down the evolutionary ladder and plenty 
fierce. Worst of all, the Wagaboo steal the 
Ulam fire—the mysterious element that 
keeps them warm, broils their food and 
acts as an invader repellent. So three of the 
Ulam prepare to cross what will become 
Western Europe in search of their elusive 
prerequisite. Upon their departure, exotic 
birds soar overhead in salute. The camera 
eye grows misty in reverence. Philippe 
Sarde’s heavenly choir surges into oratorio 
orgasm. The quest for fire has begun. And 
all for the want of a Bic butane. 

Cracking jokes about this $12 million 
“science fantasy adventure” must seem 
like pulling the leg of a museum dino- 
saur—an unfairly anarchic response to an 





Rae Dawn Chong as Ika in Quest for Fire 





Making sparks in the missionary position. 


enterprise so painstaking, so educational, 
so forthrightly solemn. Director Annaud 
even recruited Desmond Morris (The 
Naked Ape) to devise appropriate gestures 
for the actors, and Anthony Burgess (Lan- 
guage Made Plain) to create primitive dia- 
lects, all heavy on the grunts and gutturals. 
But jokes will come, especially since Quest 
for Fire emerges less than a year after 
Caveman, a goofy romp through prehis- 
tory that managed to supply the punch 
lines to many of Quest's earnest questions. 
Annaud (who won a 1978 Oscar for Black 
and White in Color) and Screenwriter 
Gérard Brach have also overtaxed the au- 
dience’s credulity by dropping virtually 
every advance of paleolithic civilization 
into the furry laps of the three Ulam. Dur- 
ing their trek, they not only learn how to 
start a fire but increase their vocabulary, 
discover rudimentary artworks and make 
love in the missionary position. Quite a 
haul for just nine months away from home. 

There is something heroic nowadays 
about a movie that dares its audience to 














keep a straight face. And there are re- 
wards for passing this strenuous test. 
Quest's canvas is colorfully daubed with 
great woolly mammoths and _saber- 
toothed tigers, and humanized with a pro- 
totype love affair between Naoh (Everett 
McGill), the chief Ulam, and Ika (Rae 
Dawn Chong, the daughter of Cheech’s 
partner), a chatty, chalk-dipped girl from 
a more advanced tribe. McGill brings so 
much conviction to Naoh’s desperate at- 
tempts first to keep the old fire alive, 
and then to create a new one, that he 
stands as on-screen avatar for his dedicat- 
ed director. 

Annaud's quest to ignite this Fire was 
a noble one. But the film was always likely 
to spark giggles. Better then to have en- 
trusted it to a prodigious visionary like 
Werner Herzog, whose best films cut like 
a sorcerer’s scimitar through the legend- 
ary past. Herzog might have turned Quest 
for Fire into a dizzyingly lyrical poem. 
What Annaud and Brach have provided is 
a coffee-table textbook. —RC. 


Nice Boys Do 


MAKING LOVE 
Directed by Arthur Hiller 
Screenplay by Barry Sandler 





laire loves Zack and Zack loves 

Claire. Her career in television, his as 
a doctor are both going nicely, and they 
have just bought this adorable house (a lit- 
tle too expensive, but why not?) where 
they can listen to Gilbert and Sullivan rec- 
ords and maybe start to have little Claires 
and Zacks who will be as squeaky-nice 
and handsomely boring as they are. 

But what's this? Zack (Michael Ont- 
kean) seems to be cruising the gay bars, 
looking wistful. Is it possible that what 
looked like just another untrue domestic 
romance is going to turn into a problem 
picture? Not to worry. The people who 
made this picture are not interested in 
tragedy or even human messiness. They 
are determined to prove not only that 
“nice boys do,” but that homosexuals can 
be as well-adjusted and as middle class as 
anyone else. Thus Zack, after leaving 
Claire (Kate Jackson) for a muscular writ- 
er, eventually settles down with a lawyer. | 
They sit around, one reading his medical | 
journals, the other studying legal briefs, | 
both looking as if they had just swallowed 
The Official Preppy Handbook. Claire 
ends up married to an unflighty sort witha 
child ascamper at her skirts. Everybody 
feels much better, and all because they 
were patient and tolerant and understand- 
ing with one another. 

Nothing wrong with that, of course. 
But rarely has passion been so dispassion- 
ately treated on the screen, and rarely has 
a determination to be nonexploitational 
resulted in such sterility. There is more 
humanity on TV’s Dating Game. And pos- 
sibly more truth about the pain, bawdi- 
ness and lunacy that attend the business 
of “making love,” no matter what your 
sexuality is. —By Richard Schickel 
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| Pushcart Show 


THE WORLD OF 
SHOLOM ALEICHEM 
Adapted by Arnold Perl 





“As for my published stories, their 
translation into Yiddish and their publica- 
tion for the benefit of the Jews would 
give me nothing but heartfelt pleasure.” 


o wrote Anton Chekhov to Solomon 

Rabinovich. The attraction of disci- 
ple and master seemed strange at the 
time: Rabinovich was an obscure Jew 
who wrote under the name Sholom Alei- 
chem (literally, peace be unto you). Che- 
khov was a renowned and worldly physi- 
cian-writer nearing the end of his life. 

Yet the literary distance was not so 
great as appeared. Before Rabinovich’s 
own death in New York in 1916, he had 
become an international figure, ac- 
claimed as the Yiddish Mark Twain. 

Since then, Sholom Aleichem has suf- 
fered a worse kind of obscurity: success. 
The ethnic narcissism of Fiddler on the 
Roof, based on his Tevye stories, has 
drowned his oeuvre in a chorus of If / 
Were a Rich Man and Sunrise, Sunset 
The World of Sholom Aleichem attempts 
to whisper where Fiddler bellowed, to re- 
claim the writer from the rip-offs. But, as 
the Yiddish proverb has it, you can’t pull 
two hides off one ox. The musical used 
Aleichem to carry the tunes; the material 
is now too depleted to carry an evening 

Three stories illustrate the lives of the 
poor in czarist Russia. In Chelm, some im- 
becilic peasants play tricks on the village 
naif (Jack Gilford). For sage advice the 


Gilford as a Russian peasant in Aleichem 





Suggesting an entire shtetl with a shrug 








victim consults the local, and unfunny, 
rabbi: “Why is the sea salty?” “Because of 
the herrings who live in it.” In The Bandit, 
Gilford plays Aleichem himself, terrified 
by a thief, then retelling his role, a la Fal- 
staff, as heroic. In The High School, the 
longest and most didactic episode, Gilford 
plays a domineering and ignorant father 
whose son is anxious to leave the ghetto 
for the new century. Between these 
sketches, Adapter Arnold Perl has shoe- 
horned Bontche Schweig, by 1.L. Peretz, a 
man without Aleichem’s name or talent, 
presumably to allow Gilford a star turn. 
The late Schweig, presented to God and 
his angels, has only one line, but it is 
enough to shame the heavenly host. 
Gilford is ideally cast, he appears to 
have been drawn by Maurice Sendak for 
the occasion, and he can suggest an entire 
shtetl with a shrug. But, save for the nar- 
rator (Joe Silver), he is supported by per- 
formers who believe that Yiddishkeit is 
suggested by saying already every two 
minutes. Nor is he aided by Director Mil- 
ton Moss’s attempts to create crowd 
scenes by bunching his cast in clumps. 
Doubtless the profit motive made the pro- 
ducers wheel a pushcart show to the 
Broadway stage. They might have re- 
called another Yiddish proverb: The 
longest road is the one that leads to the 
pocket —By Stefan Kanfer 


Straight Talk 


TORCH SONG TRILOGY 
by Harvey Fierstein 


S everal things are wrong with this eve- 
ning of one-acters: it is too long (more 
than four hours with intermissions); it is 
often inconsistent; and for embarrassing- 
ly long periods it becomes as mawkish as 
an afternoon soap opera. But what is right 
about it is absolutely right. Playwright 
Harvey Fierstein has created characters 
so vivid and real that they linger in the 
mind, talking the night away, long after 
the lights have been turned out and ev- 
eryone has left off-Broadway’s Actors 
Playhouse 

Most arresting of all is the hero, Ar- 
nold Beckoff, played by the author. Ar- 
nold’s occupation is drag queen; he sings 
torch songs at a Manhattan gay bar called 
the International Stud. As the first play 
opens, he is sitting in costume in his dress- 
ing room. He delivers some straight talk 
about his life, his loves and his lovers, and 
very quickly, without seeming to try, se- 
duces the audience. Arnold is one of those 
characters who demand—and receive— 
an audience’s affection. He is tough, fun- 
ny and, in his own upside-down way, al- 
most clairvoyant in his perceptions. “I al- 
ways thought of myself asa kind person,” 
he says later on, “not small, but generous 
in a bitchy sort of way.” 

Arnold falls in love with a school- 
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Fierstein plays a drag queen in his Trilogy 
Almost clairvoyant, in a bitchy sort of way 


teacher named Ed (Court Miller), who is 
confused as to whether he is straight, gay 
or ambidextrous. After his romance with 
Arnold, Ed decides that he is straight, 
more or less, and marries Laurel (Diane 
Tarleton). A year later, Arnold and his 
new lover Alan (Paul Joynt) pay a visit to 
the new couple in their farmhouse in Ver- 
mont, and Ed finds himself confused 
again. He is still attracted to Arnold; he is 
sorely tempted by Alan, the blond, all- 
American boychik; and he is in love with 
his wife. The permutations are both hilar- | 
ious and touching, and Fierstein has ap- 
propriately staged the whole piece in one 
giant bed 

The last part, titled Widows and Chil- 
dren First!, is both the best and the worst. 
It takes place five years later. Alan has 
been killed in a “fag bash,” an attack on 
homosexuals by macho punks; Ed has fi- 
nally split from Laurel; and Arnold is in 
the process of adopting a gay teen-ager 
(Matthew Broderick). Add to that a visit 
from Mrs. Beckoff (Estelle Getty), the ul- 
timate Jewish mother, and Fierstein has 
enough material for another three-acter 
He has in fact perhaps too much to han- 
die—or too little sense of structure to han- 
dle it well. He seems to have just tacked | 
everything hurriedly together, without | 
bothering to smooth the rough edges. 

With all of its flaws, however, Torch 
Song Trilogy, is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. All the actors seem right, and sev- 
eral are exceptional, but the evening, in 
acting as well as writing, clearly belongs 
to Fierstein, 27. The son of a Brooklyn 
handkerchief maker, he began working as 
a drag queen in East Village clubs at 16 
before turning to playwriting at 19. On- 
stage, his voice derives from Tallulah 
Bankhead, and his drag-queen clothes 
would look good on Carmen Miranda. In 
every other way he is unique. Like the 
very best actors, he does not play a part, 
he inhabits it —By Gerald Clarke 
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MANAGE YOUR OWN 
IRA INVESTMENTS 








FOR GREATER PROFIT 
POSSIBILITIES. 





DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS IRA 2000 


Investment flexibility—you 
choose when and how to contribute. 


Dean Witter Reynolds’ IRA 2000 
gives you the control and flexibility to 
direct your own IRA’ assets into a wide 
range of investments. Your choices in- 
clude stocks and bonds, unit trusts, 
money market funds, certain real estate 
and equipment leasing limited partner- 
ships and a passbook savings account. 

With the exceptions of a $250 mini- 
mum and the maximum annual invest- 
ment set by the new rules, you choose 
the amount of each contribution you 
make and when you want to make it. 
Naturally, the opportunity to direct 
your own investments also involves 
some risk. 


Unique features maximize your 
earning opportunities. 


Because you pay no taxes on your 
contributions or the income they may 
earn until you retire, your retirement 
funds have the potential to grow quickly 
in any IRA. But with IRA 2000, you 
also get the opportunity to keep every 
dollar working, every day. All unin- 
vested cash in your IRA 2000 will 
automatically be invested daily in the 
Dean Witter Reynolds’ money market 
fund, one of the largest in the United 
States. Your shares in the fund may be 
liquidated to cover other investments, 
if you wish. 

fou'll have the services of your own 


Dean Witter Reynolds account execu- 
tive — who is supported by a staff of pro- 
fessional retirement plan consultants — 
to help you select the investment com- 
binations that best suit your needs. 
You'll also receive comprehensive IRA 
statements to give you a clear picture 
of where your assets stand. 


Low administrative fees. 


For all the investment opportunities 
your IRA 2000 provides, your fees are 
relatively low. Normal brokerage com- 
missions are charged for the purchases 
or sales of securities within your IRA 
2000. You pay a one-time $20 fee to 
start the account, a $20 annual fee, 
and there is a $50 one-time charge 
should you decide to close your ac- 
count. And if you and your non- 
working spouse both decide to open 
an IRA account, the start-up fee for 
your spouse is waived. There are no 
fees related to asset size or number 
of transactions. 


*Under the new Individual Retirement Account rules, more Americans than ever before are 


eligible for an immediate tax break of up to $2,000 ($2,25 





50 for married couples with one 


non-working spouse and $4,000 for working couples). IRA withdrawals prior to age 594, are 
subject to a 10% penalty, except in the case of death or disability. 





Maximum flexibility when 
you retire. 


With IRA 2000, you can choose how 
to receive your money at distribution 
time ...in a lump sum, periodically, 
or just when you need it. Naturally, 
all withdrawals are subject to income 
tax, regardless of when you take them 
out. However, most people are usually 
in a lower tax bracket at retirement 
age, which should lessen the sting of 
the tax bite. 


Decide today how you'll live 
tomorrow. 


Tuke advantage of the tax-deferred 
opportunities of the new law right 
away. Choose Dean Witter Reynolds’ 
IRA 2000 now, and seek the most of 
the investment opportunities avail- 
able—for your retirement future. 

For further information, just send 
for a copy of our new brochure, “Intro- 
ducing IRA 2000”. Mail the coupon 
below or call toll-free today. 


1-800-526-7443 


(In New Jersey, call 1-800-522-4503) 
One investment firm 


you'll be glad to hear from. 


 satphenler>roplenieraaatarrtetateleetetatettetetee | 
Dean Witter Reynolds Inc. Member SIP 
Client Information Services [IAS TM 2 22 
P.O. Box 5013, Clifton, N.J. 07015 


DEAN WITTER REYNOLDS 


I want to find out how much more IRA 2000 
can do for my retirement funds. Please send 
your new brochure without cost or obligation. 


Name 





Address 





City State Zip 
t ) { } 

Business phone Home Phone 

If you are currently a Dean Witter Reynolds 
client, please indicate your Account Execu 
tive’s name and office. 
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Paul Theroux: relating adventures through a character who is too young to be cynical or blasé 





Backwaters and Eccentrics 


THE MOSQUITO COAST by Paul Theroux; Houghton Mifflin; 374 pages; $13.95 


he story is just getting started when a 
minor character tells Charlie, 13, the 
narrator: “Your father’s the most obnox- 
ious man I’ve ever met. He is the worst 
kind of pain in the neck—a know-it-all 
who's sometimes right.” This is accurate 
and fair warning. Allie Fox is a ranter and 
raver, a Maine-born Yankee of bullying 
and slightly crazed ingenuity. To accom- 
pany him on a shopping trip is to be lec- 
tured on US. civilization and its discon- 
tents. He tells everyone who will listen that 
the end is near. Reports Charlie: “He said 
the signs were everywhere. In the high 
prices, the bad tempers, the gut worry. In 
the stupidity and greed of people, and in 
the hoggish fatness of them.”” The country 
will soon collapse into class war, he assures 
his son; “When it comes, I'll be the first one 
they kill. They always kill the smart ones 
first.” He is also the dominant, inescap- 
able presence in The Mosquito Coast 
Rendering such a loudmouth tolera- 
ble would tax many a novelist. Author 
Paul Theroux, 40, manages to make Allie 
pleasant, if exhausting company. Seeing 
him through a child’s eyes helps. Charlie 
does not look on his father as an itinerant 
handyman. “He’s a genius,” he assures 
strangers. And indeed, Allie does more 
than talk. On a whim, he bundles his wife, 
Charlie, a younger son and twin daugh- 
ters off the Massachusetts farm he has 
been working and takes them to Hondu- 
ras. He explains: “I once ate a banana 
| from Honduras. That tasted mighty good, 
so I figured why not migrate?” 
This move puts Theroux, the author 
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of eight earlier novels and three collec- 
tions of stories, on the kind of ground he 
has successfully worked before: a primi- 
tive backwater populated by eccentrics 
and obsessives. Allie pays $400 for an 
abandoned jungle settlement called Jer- 
onimo. “It’s about as unimportant as a 
place can possibly be,” he says happily. 
“You talk about starting from scratch. 
Well, Jeronimo is scratch.” Within weeks, 
Allie’s manic energy transforms a rank, 


Excerpt 


aé The manager of this hotel 
was an Italian named 
Tosco. He wore a silver bracelet 
and pinched our faces too hard .. . 
Tosco liked Honduras. It was nice 
and cheap. You could do anything 
you wanted here, he said. 

‘What's the president like?’ Fa- 
ther asked 

‘He is the same as Mussolini,’ 
Tosco said 

This name darkened Father's 
face, and with the shadow of the 
word still on it, he said, ‘And what 
was Mussolini like?’ 

Tosco said, “Tough. Strong. 
No fooling.’ He made a fist and 
shook it under Father's chin. ‘Like 
this.’ 

‘Then he'd better keep ay} 
out of my way,’ Father said. 
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| axes. We're moving right along. It'll be 





| characters, 


overgrown clearing into a neat, well-or- 
dered community. As he keeps improving 
his creation he boasts, “The Iron Age 
comes ... A month ago, it was the Stone 
Age ... digging vegetables with wooden 
shovels and clobbering rats with flint 


1832 in a few days! By the way, people, 
I'm planning to skip the 20th century al- 
together.” 


is grandest accomplishment is an 
enormous machine that can make ice 
without benefit of electricity. Once he gets | 
the contraption running, he starts hauling 
chunks of frozen water to neighboring vil- 
lages, trying to impress the natives with a 
tangible example of progress in the trop- 
ics. He is messianic about his ice: “It’s the 
beginning of perfection in an imperfect 
world. It makes sense of work. It’s free 
It’s even pretty. It’s civilization.” Unfor- 
tunately, the machine that churns it out 
depends on what Allie calls “poison,” a 
highly volatile mixture of hydrogen and 
enriched ammonia. It is an accident wait- 
ing to happen 

When the inevitable occurs, the novel 
abruptly shifts from an improbable idyl 
into a grim farce. Allie’s quirkiness be- 
comes derangement. He mistakes the de- 
struction of Jeronimo for the obliteration 
of the U.S. and decides that he and his 
family must hide even deeper in the wil- 
derness and endure greater discomforts 
Charlie’s loyalty begins to waver as every 
day brings new evidence that his father is 
crazy 

In his earlier fiction, Theroux some- 
times revealed a curious streak of misan- 
thropy. It was not that he disliked certain 
but that he did not care 
enough about them one way or another to 
justify their presence on the page. That is 
not true of The Mosquito Coast. Charlie, | 
the author’s mouthpiece, is too young to 





| be cynical or blasé. Fate, in the form ofhis | 


outrageous father, has handed him an 
amazing series of experiences, and he re- 
counts them with enthusiasm and love. 
He also tells more than he knows. On 
the surface, his narrative is an old-fash- 
ioned adventure story, episodic, rambling, 
full of exotic surprises. Beneath all that 
activity, though, lie several conclusions 
that Charlie himself does not draw 
Shaved of its excesses, Allie’s critique of 
contemporary life is valid. There is ever 
less elbowroom for the individual; submis- 
sive cooperation with increasingly remote 
and mysterious forces has become the or- 
der of the day. And Allie’s fate suggests 
that the trend is irreversible. He undoes 
himself because he carries with him the 
civilization he thought he had abandoned 
He explains his itch to improve the wil- 
derness: “Why live like savages? In the 
end, Robinson Crusoe went back home! 
But we're staying.” His delusion is 
emblematic of the age: he runs but he can- 
not hide. —By Paul Gray 
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More diesel news from Oldsmobile. 


Introducing the new 


diesel V6. The latest addition to 


America’ best-selling diesel car family. 
My fi 


Whya 

second diesel? 
Ever since 1977, 
when Oldsmobile first 
introduced diesel economy 
in American passenger cars, 
the demand for diesel Olds- 
mobiles has been growing. To 
help meet this demand, and offer 
even more drivers the option of 
high style plus high mileage, Olds- 
mobile now offers anew diesel V6 
in addition to the popular diesel V8. 


The new diesel V6 and 
America’s r one Car. 


The diesel V6 is a great match for 
Cutlass. Its size. Its weight. Its 
efficiency. It even comes in two 
versions. One is a conventionally 
mounted version for stylish Cutlass 
Supreme coupe and sedan models. 
So, now Cutlass Supreme models 
offer a choice of two available 
diesel engines, the popular diesel 
V8 and the new diesel V6, which 
features the V8’s many design 
advances. 

The other is atrans- 4 


version, 
which is 
now available 
in the stylish new 
front-wheel-drive Oldsmobile 
Cutlass Ciera coupes and sedans. 
It’s the first transverse diesel V6 
ever in a passenger car, and it offers 













estimates as impres- 
utlass Ciera itself. 


fuel econom 
sive as the 
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Impressive 
diesel performance, too. 
In a new Cutlass Ciera, the diesel 
V6 can take you from 0 to 30 in 
just over five seconds. The stan- 
dard Fast-Start Glow Plug System 
helps it start quickly, too, in about 
8 seconds or less, even at 0°F. 
The V-type design, 
water/fuel sep- 
aration system 
and roller hy- 
draulic lifters 
further enhance 
operation. 
Proven diesel design. 
The new V6 diesels have 
received over 1.5 million miles of 
testing. The popular diesel V8 has 


America’s number one seller 


been proven by over 
420,000 owners, each driv- 
ing the kind of miles you do, 
day in and day out. So, you know 
there’s plenty of experience 
behind every diesel Oldsmobile. 


More diesel Oldsmobiles 


4.2 Zc to choose from than ever. 
mene “® To be exact, 22 Oldsmobile models 


now offer available diesel power. 
So, in 1982, there are more ways 
than ever to make a very practical 
buying choice while you stretch 
out in a roomy, comfortable and 
stylish Oldsmobile. 

Diesel V6 and V8 Olds- ry 
mobiles. Even today, there’s 
still room to do it with style. === 

Diesel mileage estimates. 
Feet Est. Est. EPA Est. 


Tank Est. OR 
MODELS cas. weny pana + ~ Peas nad 


Cutlass ive) 164 42 688 (28) [25] 
Cutlass ive) 198 36 712 [25)*[a05]" 
198 34 673 (23) (455) 


utlass 
upreme VB 


cullass (yg) 182 34 618 (23) (41 
Delta 88 (V8 26.0 36¢ 936 [23] [598] 


Ninety- ive) 26.0 36"t 936* [22] [B72] 


Eight ‘ 
ust (v8) 22.0 36+ 792° (22) (484) 
Toronado (V8) 228 36 620 21] |478) 


Use estimated mpg for comparison. Your mileage and range 
may differ depending on speed, distasce. weather Actual 
highway mileage and range lowex Range estimates are obtained 
by multiplying EPA and taghway estimates by the fuel tank 
capacity. “Estimates lower in California. tAutomatic trans- 
mission with overdrive (optional on Delta 88). Oldsmobile 
projections ot 1982 Cutlass Crera EPA estimates. See your 
Gealer for actual EPA estimates. Same Oldsmobiles are 
equipped with engines produced by other GM divisions, sub 
sidiaries o¢ attiliated companies worliwide. See your dealer 


for details 
~ 








diesel cars. 


. 
~ 


FOR AN INFORMATIVE BROCHURE WRITE: = 
Diese! Oldsmobiles, 920 Townsend Street, Lansing, MI 48921 






Books 


Woman of Serial Lives 


CLARE BOOTHE LUCE by Wilfrid Sheed; Dutton; 183 pages; $12.95 


he was a famous beauty, an even 

more celebrated playwright, a maga- 
zine editor, an actress. She was the wife of 
Henry R. Luce, co-founder of Time Inc 
She had been a Congresswoman and was 
on her way to becoming an Ambassador. 
It was small wonder that when 18-year- 
old Wilfrid Sheed met her he was awe- 
struck. Her intimidating husband, the 
novelist-critic recalls, “summed me up 
with brutal accuracy as someone he didn’t 
have much to learn from, certainly not 
enough to crank up his famous stammer 
for.” But Clare Boothe Luce was some- 
thing else. At 46, she remained “drench- 
ingly beautiful” and “slightly coquettish.” 
Wilfrid was the son of Roman Catholic 
publishers, and Clare had become a fam- 
ous convert to the Catholic Church. Reli- 
gion was their touchstone, and at the Luce 
house in Ridgefield, Conn., she made him 
feel at home. After dinner with “Harry's 
power people,” they would retire to his 
room for conversation. They talked about 
Robert Benchley and Noél Coward and 
the Catholic Church 

Clare was like “a very understanding 
nun” to the “tongue-tied Oscar Wilde,” as 
Sheed remembers himself. On one occa- 
sion the understanding nun reclined un- 
eventfully on the Sheed bed. When the 
summer came to an end, she gave her 
young friend a new Oldsmobile 

What 18-year-old would ever recov- 
er? Not Sheed; not quite, though he 
makes a heroic effort to reach back 
through the charm to the exemplary life 
Clare Boothe Luce’s legend, he reports, 
“could be studied like a Grecian urn, with 
her forever reaching or being reached for, 
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As Ambassador to Italy in 1953 


depending on one’s angle of vision.” As 
for her admirers, “They were happy to 
celebrate her conversion, or her achieve- 
ments as a Woman, or her spunky duels 
with F.D.R. in perpetuity. If she had 
gone out of existence like St. Chris- 
topher, they'd have kept her on their 
dashboards.” 

With good reason. A generation be- 
fore the movement, Clare Boothe Luce 
displayed more ambition than Gloria 
Steinem put together. She led more serial 
lives and enjoyed more careers than an 
amalgam of Jane Fonda, Betty Friedan 
and Sandra Day O’Connor 


Wilfrid Sheed with his hostess at the Luce home in Ridgefield, Conn., 1949 
A very understanding nun to the tongue-tied Oscar Wilde 





There is, for example, Clare the child 
actress, understudying Mary Pickford in 
a play called A Good Little Devil 

And Clare the young bride, brokered 
into marriage by her mother, growing up 
fast as the battered wife of alcoholic Mil- 
lionaire George Brokaw. 

And Clare the journalist, rising to the 
top of the masthead at Vanity Fair from 
1931 to 1934. 

And Clare the dramatist, author of 
The Women (1936), a Broadway comedy 
that still can bite 

And Clare the Congresswoman from 
Connecticut (1943-47) and the Ambassa- 
dor to Italy (1953-56): “A celebrity am- 
bassador can draw more attention than a 
diplomat should, but she can also publi- 
cize certain national interests better than 
a faceless functionary. Clare seems to 
have got this just about right and she 
made a noise only about the few things 
that mattered.” 

Sheed, bemused, recalls his father’s 
suggested opening for this book: “She 
was the best of dames, she was the worst 
of dames.” But, the son concludes, 
that summary is inaccurate: “She was 
good at just about everything.” Yet this, 
too, is insufficient. He seeks further defi- 
nition in 1977, when he journeys to Ha- 
waii to replay house guest to Clare, now 
half-blinded by cataracts, living in “a fur- 
lined rut” but still capable of casting her 
spell. 





H: concludes that his witty, zealous 
subject is a pioneer, “the first” cutting 
her way through a man’s world that most 
women were scared even to enter.” As to 
what she is not—including the “bitch” 
her enemies accused her of being—Sheed 
is less sure. She is not “a heartless schem- 
er,” she is not a “cold climber.” Certainly 
she is not just “Luce’s woman.” In the 
end, all he can do is shrug and quote his 
subject: “ ‘Do not defend me’ is almost 
her heraldic motto, and I'll do my best 
not to.” 

Thus the Clare Boothe Luce who 
emerges in this lively, shrewd, indulgent 
book is, sui generis, a complicated and 
brilliant woman who has more or less 
equally enjoyed LSD and scuba diving and 
her honorary status as general in the U.S 
Army. Sheed’s book is complicated too. It 
is not, he ultimately concedes, a biogra- 
phy at all. Maybe, he suggests, “Notes on 
a Career” will do. 

So it will. Sheed is one of the wittiest 
novelists, capable of turning out presump- 
tive romans @ clef like Office Politics 
(about a certain liberal magazine or mag- 
azines) and Max Jamison (about a certain 
theater critic or critics), In the new book 
he mixes the storyteller’s phrase with the 
historian’s acuity: “The ‘20s did not en- 
tirely take place in the '20s”; President 
Ford is “like a relative you have to visit 
now and then, with nothing much to re- 
port. You know, he’s still working at Pru- 
dential or Tool & Dye”; William F. Buck- | 


ley’s “more right-wing pieces tend to | 
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cabarets to the elegant, gilded 

concert halls—Duke Ellington and 
his orchestra thrilled audiences with a 
subtle, rich sound that’s never been 
equaled. 

Now you can savor the extraordi- 

nary elegance, wit and charm of this 
alee 4elle)| Mmaelileles\ age. 4g(edi aang) 


- rom dim, smoke-veiled Hariem 





Announcing: a connoisseur’s collection 
of Duke Ellington’s finest recordings! 


some of the greatest American music 
ever written. Audition Duke Ellington 
—your introduction to TIME-LIFE 
RECORDS’ history-making series, 
GIANTS OF JAZZ 


Hear the Duke—as never 
before—on 40 all-time classic 
recordings 
In this superb, three-record album, 

you'll hear the sounds that mesmer- 
ized the world. From the low-down 
melancholy of The Mooche (1928) 
and the dreamy blues of Mood Indigo 
(1930) to the gently romantic Sophis- 
ticated Lady (1940) and the driving 
rhythms of Take the “A” Train. 40 
selections—all restored to the 
original “you-are-there” brilliance. 
iia apm-lieleluime) ar-lleleliimm elk melo 
cover each of the legendary jazz 


greats and the music that made them 


immortal Benny Goodman 
Count Basie Louis Armstrong 
Billie Holiday and many others. 


Each album includes three LP rec- 
ords, painstakingly restored to their 
Original monaural sound. Each album 
in the series features a lavishly illus- 
trated 48-page booklet with biogra- 
phies, photographs, complete record- 
ings notes and more! 


10-day FREE audition 
Duke Ellington is yours to audition 
FREE for 10 days. To order, return the 
order card 
If coupon is missing, write TIME-LIFE 
RECORDS, Giants of Jazz, Time & Life 
Bidg., Chicago, IL. 60611 































Whatever happened to the American Dream? 
We're helping to rebuild it. 


Remember the Dream? 


We called it the American Dream...and it came to stand for all of the 
things we thought were our birthright. A home for every family and a job for 
every worker. A good education and a chance to grow up and be president 
PNoubrele lb (aseleetterMolalla ment e(mae(ellasmorebielame mesim-\eslaeler 

PNalettelsemcesecateltecmerieecce sem oho simelicleeMs Gelaitellet eer ime pac 
seemed so certain became uncertain...and suddenly, the flame of the 
PNeslaelerlenjeel@asenaekervam enlace 

It will take a commitment from every one of us to revitalize our 
economy and bring back the quality of life that was ours. But the moment 
has come to rebuild our dream 

At United States Steel the great task has already begun. And we have 
committed ourselves and our resources to seeing the job through. 


WY Fosarwe lace elatarcmleniaciaemlomaeaieiuestieltercmerele Mestre (auelratecmeeisi 
furnaces to vastly improve their production efficiency. New iron ore 
processing facilities will supply unprecedented amounts of ore, provide 
millions in revenue and jobs for thousands of workers. 

Our new Great Lakes carriers are now hauling many times 
what previous ships ever could. And our Chemicals Division, 

Colom ao. cortelelielaria:Beaestte.ele) abeciia 
There is much more still to be done. Rebuilding 
American industry will take this decade and more. 

JSiOLmlMUyll Moreno levee @lemaebinltumucayarieleenios 
toil and the dream of its citizens. We must never forget 

tee l@etaelelue 


Helping to rebuild 
the American Dream. 


United States Steel. 600 Grant St.. Pittsburgh, PA 15230 
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Reguiar, 1 mg. “tar”, 0.2 mg. nicotine : 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Dec. “81. 
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BARCLAY 


The pleasure is back. 
BARCLAY 


99% tar free. 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
1 MGTAR That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Books 
remind me of someone talking extra-loud 
to a rich relative who must be kept in a 
good humor. ‘Big Government. I said, Big 
Government!’ ” 

As for the subject, if she emerges as 
less than an enigma she remains just as 
much of a wonder. The writer of great 
gifts who does not quite know what he 
wants his book to be circles a lady of 
great gifts who has not never quite known 
what she wanted her life to be. “Enter- 
taining,” she once said about herself. 
It still applies, to the achiever and her 
admirer —By Melvin Maddocks 
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Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: The Age of Wonders, Aharon 
Appelfeld e The Dean’s December, 
Saul Bellow @ A Flag for Sunrise, 
Robert Stone e The Hunting of the 
Snark, Lewis Carroll ¢e Memoirs of a 
Space Traveler, Stanislaw Lem @ 
The Villa Golitsyn, Piers Paul Read 


NONFICTION: After the Fact: The Art 
of Historical Detection, James 
Davidson and Mark Lytle ¢ Happy 
to Be Here, Garrison Keillor 
Lectures on Russian Literature, 
Vladimir Nabokoy @ Mrs. Harris 
The Death of the Scarsdale Diet 
Doctor, Diana Trilling @ Scenes of 
Childhood, Sylvia Townsend Warner 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 

North and South, Jakes (/ last 
week) 

An Indecent Obsession, 
McCullough (2) 

Marco Polo, If You Can, 

Buckley (6) 

4. Cujo, King 6) 

The Hotel New Hampshire, 
Irving (4) 

The Dean's December, Bellow (7) 
A Green Desire, Myrer (3) 

Noble House, Clavell (8) 

No Time for Tears, Freeman (10) 
Spring Moon, Lord 


NONFICTION 

1. A Few Minutes with Andy Rooney, 
Rooney (1) 
Jane Fonda’s Workout Book, 
Fonda (3) 
A Light in the Attic, Silverstein (2) 
Nobody's Perfect, Weisinger (9) 
Weight Watchers 365-Day Menu 
Cookbook, Weight Watchers 
International (8) 
How to Make Love to a Man, 
Penney (4) 
Pathfinders, Sheehy (6) 
Witness to Power: The Nixon 
Years, Ehrlichman 
Betty Crocker’s Microwave 
Cookbook (/0) 

10. The I Love New York Diet, Adler 

and Myerson 

Computed by TIME from more than 1,000 participating bookstores. 
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*8 Sticky Mech? 


Support America’s 
greatest 
natural resource 
by supporting 
our colleges! 


For anything that Sticks or Squeaks. 
Use in house, shop or car. Protects 
against rust, cleans and lubricates. 


It really works. 








Here’s how to guarantee 
uninterrupted home 
delivery of TIME: 

Please give us 4 weeks’ notice if 
you plan to change your address, 
1. Send us the mailing label on the 


front of this magazine to let us know 
your old address. 


2. Write your new address below. 3. Mail this coupon to: 
TIME Inc., 551 North Fairbanks Ct., Chicago, Illinois 60611 
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INTRODUCING 
“EMERYA.M. 


ONLY EMERY 
GIVES YOU 
THE EDGE 
EVERY 
MORNING. 




















___ Now Emery schedules delivery of 
virtually any size shipment, from ounces to tons, 
to most of America, the very next morning. 





EMERY EDGE NO.1. 


OUR A.M. 
WILL MAKE YOUR DAY. 


If you're in business, you need 
every edge you can get. One of the 
most important ones you can have 
is Emery A.M. 

Because if you have a shipment 
of packages, from ounces to tons, 
there's only one company that 
schedules delivery of them all, next 
morning, to most of America. 

Its not Federal. It’s not 
Burlington. It's not Purolator. It’s 
not Airborne. 

Its no one. Except Emery. 

Chances are, you'll never have a 
shipment, big or small, Emery 
can't deliver the next morning. 

That's an Edge that’s worth its 
weight in gold. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 2. 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY 
IN THE PM. 


To many people, PM. is just as 
important as A.M. That's why 
there's Emery P.M. 

When you have a shipment that 
doesn’t have to arrive the next 
morning, Emery PM. will get it 
where it's going by the close 
of business the next day. And at a 
lower cost than Emery A.M. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 3. 
ONE CALL DOES IT ALL. 


At last, you don’t have to go to a lot 
of different companies to deliver a 
lot of different size shipments. 

Now, one company can do it all. 
Because Emery is the only com- 
pany that schedules delivery of vir- 
tually any size shipment the next 
morning. Which is a convenient 
way for you to control all your 
shipments. 

So why bother calling anyone else ? 


EMERY EDGE NO. 4. 
EVERYTHING'S 
UNDER CONTROL. 


Things always work better when 
you have a system. Especially if it's 
the Emery Controlled Shipping 
System. To provide maximum reli- 
ability, the System combines our 
prompt pic kup and delivery ser- 
vice, a fleet of Emery-scheduled 
aircraft, and our ultramodern cen 
tral distribution hub. 

Once you call us, our specially 
designed System goes into opera- 
tion. Radio-dispatched trucks rush 
to your door, pick up your ship- 
ment, and rush out to Emery- 
scheduled aircraft. 

Not every air freight company 
schedules the aircraft they use. Since 
we do, we can get your shipment 
to where it’s going, without having to 
rely on anybody else. This control 
is an important key to reliability. 

Then there's the heart of our 
System: a new central sorting and 
distribution center, the Emery 
Worldwide Hub. It's the most ad 
vanced of its kind and the largest. 
Our specialized sorting system 
controls and maximizes the safety 
and security of all your shipments 
by reducing the number of times 
your shipments are handled. 

At Emery, we take a load off 
your shoulders. And your mind. 


THE EMERY EDGE 


‘Take us up onit 


EMERY EDGE NO. 5. 
EMCON. THE COMPUTER 
THAT DOES IT ALL. 


EMCON is Emery’s Rapid Infor- 
mation System, the most advanced 
computerized tracking system 

in the air shipping industry. 

EMCON Is always awake. It 
operates 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. Worldwide. 

It gives you all the delivery and 
pricing information before you 
ever ship and can always tell you 
exactly where your ‘shipment i is. 

The bottom line is that EMCON 
gives you (and us) total manage- 
ment of your shipment. 


EMERY EDGE NO. 6. 
EMERY PEOPLE. THEY 
MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


There wouldn't be any Emery 
Edge without Number 6. Because 
this Edge is all about people. 
Emery people. And that’s where 
the biggest difference lies. 

You see, Emery people have a 
heritage. A heritage that goes back 
to 1946 when Emery pioneered 
what we know today as the modern 
air freight business. So Emery 
people have a lot to live up to, And 
live up to it they do. That's why 
companies who ship with Emery are 
so impressed with the dedication, 
pride, and concern of Emery people. 





So be sure to specify Emery 
the next time you need something 
shipped. You'll discover the 
commitment that gives Emery The 
Edge over everybody else. 

And that’s The Edge you always 
get when you ship with Emery. 
For complete information on the tull range of 
Emery services, consult Emery’s Service 


Guide or call Emery, listed in the White Pages 


f your telephone directory 


EMERY 


WORLOWIDE 











Highs and Lows Under the Basket 


The road is dreary, the money is there, and so are the drugs 


n Nov. 3, the day of the Washington 

Bullets’ first home game of the bas- 
ketball season, playmaking Guard John 
Lucas missed a morning physical and an 
afternoon “shoot around.” He came late 
for the game. Lucas had been undepend- 
able for some time, and his teammates 
would not have been surprised by any- 
thing Luke said when he finally arrived 
except by what he did say 

“Luke came right in the door,” recalls 
Kevin Grevey, the other starting guard, 
“and in front of everyone, said, ‘I’ve got a 
drug problem; I did too much cocaine last 
night.’ You could hear a pin drop. ‘Gene,’ 
he turned to Gene Shue [the Bullets’ head 
coach], ‘help me. Kevin, help me.’ He 
went around the room. ‘Don, help me 
Rick, please help me.’ Nobody could say a 
word. We were stunned.” 

They were not stunned by the news 
that one of their number was using co- 
caine. The fact that sports heroes lie, steal, 
cheat, drink, smoke dope and snort co- 
caine at roughly the rate of their fellow 
men has never been the revelation to ath- 
letes that it is to others. “But I’ve never, 
ever heard anyone admit it,” Grevey says, 
“especially to his coach.” 

Lucas played that night. Remarkably, 
word of the locker-room confession did 
not leak out for two months, but when it 
did, Lucas and his lawyer met with a 
Washington Post reporter, and Luke con- 
fessed anew. “It started last year when I 
was depressed about a lot of things,” he 
said. “It’s not affecting my play at all 
There are a lot of guys who go out on the 
court all messed up. I'd never do that.” 

Though a lot of “messed up” guys is as 
specific as anyone gets, it is easy to believe 
the whispered reports that quite a few 
players get a kick from cocaine, and mere 
alcohol doesn’t thrill them at all. There 
probably isn’t a place of affluence any- 
where in sports or society where con- 
sciences or nasal passages are completely 
clear; and the National Basketball Asso- 
ciation can be a particularly dreary place 
“When I first came into the league in 
1976,” says Lucas, “the old pros told me 
You'll be jolly and peppy for about three 
years, and then you'll settle into the rut 
Everyone does.” ” 

Baseball players at least get to unpack 
for a three-day series, but the pro-basket- 
ball life constitutes vaudeville, endless 
one-night stands, night after night; catch- 
ing the last flight at midnight or the first 
one in the morning; playing 100 games a 
year—too many for the body, the soul and 
even the customers. “Sometimes,” says 
Grevey, “your legs start to ache real bad 
just walking down the steps to go to the 
game, and you realize they aren't even 
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Lucas at work after the trouble 


Unclear consciences and nasal passages 


injured, they're just tired. Then, on the 
court, you feel like you're playing in Army 
boots. You have to pace yourself to go the 


season, live within human physical 
capabilities.” 
Living within human capabilities 


sounds so simple. Once, Lucas’ capabili- 
ties seemed unlimited. In his senior year 
at the University of Maryland, Luke was 
the country’s only two-sport All America, 
a basketball star skilled enough, though 
only 6 ft. 3 in., to be the first player select- 
ed in the pro draft, and a tennis player 
qualified to compete in World Team Ten- 
nis. For a time he attempted to play both 
professional sports 

When a college superstar becomes an 





ordinary pro, there is always some shad- 
owy hanger-on standing by to tell him 
how great he is, to supply him with com- 
miseration and anything else he may 
want, The average salary in the N.B.A 


exceeds $200,000 a year, and Lucas 
makes $300,000. At those rates, 9-to-5 
people are not likely to spend much sym- 
pathy on the John Lucases, whose prob- 
lems are no more profound than anyone’s 
pressures at work—the death of a boy- 
hood coach, loneliness, self-doubts, shat- 
tered images. The only difference is that 
the basketball player can afford the latest 
pharmaceutical cures. 

The N.B.A. was forced to consider the 
problem a couple of seasons ago when two 
Atlanta Hawk players went after the 
same starting position: the loser could not 
cope with failure, and the winner could 
not handle success. They both crashed 
Terry Furlow struck a highway pole—the 
coroner found cocaine in his bloodstream; 
Eddie Johnson subsequently ran into the 
law—he was charged with possession of 
cocaine. After that, the league and the 
players’ association agreed to share the 
cost of affiliating with the Life Extension 
Institute, a medical group offering psy- 
chological counselors on call 24 hours, to 
provide quiet help. 





f the trouble is public, though, sympa- 

thy seldom flows from leagues. Last 
August, N.B.A. Commissioner Larry 
O’Brien left little room for leniency in the 
rules on illegal drug use. “Any player 
proved to have engaged in such activity,” 
he decreed, “will forfeit his right to play in 
the N.B.A.” Soon after the Post report, 
Lucas answered a summons to the com- 
missioner’s office in New York City, and 
he must have expected a suspension 

Instead, he received understanding 
“It was very informal—it wasn’t a hear- 
ing,” says O’Brien. “We talked for four or 
five hours. For about an hour and a half, I 
put him together with Dr. Stephen Duvall 
of the Life Extension Institute. At one 
point, John had told me: ‘I’m not talking 
about whether I play for the Bullets any 
more; I’m talking about my very life.” | 
What do I say to that?” 

O’Brien decided that if Lucas would | 
undergo an intensive rehabilitation pro- | 
gram and avoid “any recurrence of his in- | 
volvement with drugs,” he could continue 
playing. The time-honored response of 
sports powers to drug scandals is usually 
to say they are blown out of proportion, 
and quickly cashier the players who get 
caught. There is more honor in under- 
standing the rigors of the sport and ac 
knowledging the horrors. “We have to ac 
cept the fact that we're part of society 
says O'Brien. “The N.B.A. isn’t immune 

Lucas continues as the Bullets’ floor 
leader, and the players continue to help 
him. Like everyone else, the N.B.A. has 
to understand and live within its human 
capabilities. By Tom Callahan 
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| “You don't have to 
wait tobe great 
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wit Actual Photo by Chery! Tiegs 
says Cheryl Tiegs. “With the automatic Olympus OM-10, you're already there. 
Wherever you go, you can shoot like a pro. I know! My OM-10 makes pictures 
| | It's easy to see why countless OM-10 owners turn into shooting stars. No 
Y oa. 35mm SLR makes terrific pictures easier. Its revolutionary 
ee As you shoot, not before. Like no other SLR near its price. 
And OM-10 isn’t just incredibly easy to use. It’s incred- 
far costlier cameras. With options like foolproof flash, rapid- 
fire auto winder, and nearly 300 great Olympus lenses and 
If you thought a great camera like this was beyond your 
reach, think again. Olympus OM-10 is one of the lowest- 
For information, write Olympus, Woodbury, NY 11797 
In Canada: W. Carsen Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
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Olymp us OM- 0. “You don’t have to wait to be a great photographer” 
like this a snap....” 
OTF™ system automatically sets exposures off-the-film. 
P ibly light. Compact. Packed with quality features missing on 
accessories. 

priced automatic SLRs. You don’t have to wait to be great...! 
OLYMPUS «x0 
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IN Comrie, Scotland, 
SS” ~—- Campbells is always closed on 
en Saturday afternoon... unless, 
of course, youre kin. 
' / The good things in life stay that way 
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